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ABSTRACT 



This handbook is for volunteer tutors, student 



interns, and VISTA volunteers working with adult basic education 
(ABE) and English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) learners. The 
community-based handbook contains information about adult literacy 
and tutoring — what tutors do, who the learners are, and how the 
literacy learning process works. Introductory paqes describe the 
Adult Academy of Rhode Island, its literacy programs, community-based 
education, and an overview of literacy learners, ESL, and reading and 
writing. The next section covers the following: a comparison of 
traditional and learner-directed education models, an introduction to 
problem solving in tutoring, m overview of learners' literacy an2 
educational needs, and suggestions for observing learners. A section 
on getting started explains the rationale behind a learner-centered 
approach to adult literacy learning, presents some basic teaching 
tools, and provides activities and materials to use with specific 
topics such as family housing, work, and transportation. Included 
with this section is a sample curriculum and lesson plan. Specific 
practices for ABE and ESL form the content of the next two sections, 
followed by a discussion of tutors' roles and responsibilities. The 
next section catalogues a wide range of approaches and activities: 
audiotapes; bingo; cloze; dialogue journals; dyads; flashcards; 
grids; interview/information grids; alphanumeric grids; hangman; 
language experience approach; operations; pair work; photos; picture 
stories; realia; scrambling/sequencing; total physical response; 
Visuals; and writers' groups. Four learner-generated publications and 
21 books/materials from publishing houses are included. The 
concluding section provides suggestions for tutors and learners and 
tutor responses from workshops using this handbook. (NLA) 
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The Adult Academy of Rhode Island 



Established in 1976, the Adult Academy Is a state^Adde aduH literacy project 
with its administrative offices at Brown Unh<ersity*s Center for Public Service. 
The Adult Academy offers a wide range of innovative Rteracy programs 
designed to meet the needs of spedai populations ranging from senior citizens 
to the developmentaily disabled, with models ranging from peer-based 
instnjction to group tutoring to one-on-one tutoring. Programs include several 
Writers Groups, the New Readers and Writeirs Project, and college volunteer 
programs for the developmentaily disabled and the homeless.- 

The Academy advocates a leamer-centered pedagogy, or educational 
approcch. This approach takes into account the specific culture, background, 
personal experience, and immediate needs of the progimm participant. Adult 
literacy learners come from a wide range of areas - geographically , 
professionally and personally. Learners come from countries as different as the 
U.S., Guatemala, Honduras, £1 Salvador, Columbia, the Dominican Republic, 
Taiwan. Poland, and Malaysia. Some people are learning to read for the first 
time. Some are learning not only to read, but also to speak English. Learners 
are married, single, widowed, divorced, older, younger, working, unemployed, 
homeless, parents, relatives, physically challenged and all are motivated to 
learn. Some people have had no previous education in this or any other 
country; othere have had negative experiences with schooling and yet others 
had their educations intemjpted due to family or economic constraints. 

Tfio Adult Academy approach revolves around learner centered practice. 
Two cveniding assumptions shape learner centered practice: Literacy exists 
within a sociocullural context and classroom content Is driven by 
learners* nerds. Teaching practice divides into two broad strands: 
recurring events (such as generation of weekly classroom news, joumal 
writing, and other language experience activities pertaining to regular, ongoing 
events) from which themes evoh^e. Learners experiences, needs and 
concerns dictate content. As stuc^ents leam how to learn, they gain 
independent learning strategies and their learning options and opportunities 
increase. Thrcugn this process, leanisrs develop a critical consciousness of 
their own skills, strengths, and progress in learning. 

Academy staff realize that a nanow definition of literacy can be inflicted upon 
learners by well-meaning but under-prepared volunteers and tutors; the idea 
that there are many literades roqulres an examination of learners' views of 
literacy. How do literate people view and interact with the world differently from 
those who are not literate, and by extension, how do literate people view 
opportunities for education in literacy differently from those who are not literate? 
At the Adult Academy, we ask these questions over and over again. 



• Pvti of this aittcle htve been adapted from A Handbook for Practitieners: ESTJlitefaev for adult non-naHve 
soea^qTy of Eng lish. Literscy/ESL Prograir. latenutional Institute of Rhode Itland Ifserlis/t991. and from the 
Adult Academy's FY91 annual leiMit. 



Literacy Programs 



• The Adutt Academy has succassfulty researched and developed the first 
baste literacy program for tho Doaf Rhode Island has seen since the 
1970's. The program was developed by a broad coalition of community leaders 
and service providers in the adutt Deaf community. 

Program structure and design stem from the idea that sign language is an 
independent language of the Deaf which carries an independent Deaf culture. 
Therefore, classes run on a model of bilingual education; the teachers are Deaf 
- native speakers of sign language - and provide all instruction in sign 
language. 

Classes are team-taught by pairs of Deaf teachers. Learners, professionals, 
and community member advocate strongly for this model, asserting that it 
offers the most effective communication between learners and teachers, 
ensures cuttural sensitivity on the part of the teachers, and offers crucial role 
models to adults who have experienced years of school failure. 



• The Adutt Academy and Progreso Latino have developed a program 
offering basic literacy Instruction In Spanish to the Spanish speaking 
communities of Central Falls. The program is based on peer-instmction and 
operated In coordination wtth ESL programs offered through Progreso Latino, 
SER/Jobs for Progress, and Brown ESL Student Tutoring. The program met 
with such enthusiasm this year that both volunteer tutors and learners decided 
to continue classes through the summer of 1991. 

The program is particularly successful in developing leadership within the 
local Latino community. Tutors work in pairs to present bi-weekly presentations 
and workshops to one another on topics, techniques, or issues they find 
important In their work as tutors. This approach creates a clear sense of 
ownership and involvement in the program. Simuttaneously, the approach 
prepares tutors to conduct similar trainings for volunteers at other Spanish 
speaking agencies interested in duplicating the model at their own sttes. 



• The Adutt Academy is developing an innovative approach to training and 
utilizing tutors at three sttes. Professional staff train, coordinate, and support 
some 50 volunteers to lead collaborative learning activities wtth small 
groups of learners in the basic literacy classrooms at Cranston Adutt 
Education and Traveler's Aid, a program for the homeless in Downtown 
Providence. Volunteers also work in the ESL classrooms at Pawtucket Adutt 
Education. Volunteers, learners, and teachers in these programs are unusually 
enthusfastic about the value and effectiveness of this approach. The effect on 
learners' sett-esteem, their level of involvement and classroom participation, 
and their rates of progress transformed the classrooms where this project 
operates. a 



Community-Based Education 



The Adult Academy focuses strongly on community-based education. 
Workshops and trainings XakB plara in the communities immediately 
surrounding the sites, if not actually at the site. Volunteers and learners sit on 
the Adult Academy Advisory Coundi as wed as on planning committees for 
individual programs such as the Spanish Literacy Program. 

The Adult Academy involves learners in project implementation and 
development at several levels. Learners In all programs are the primary source 
of instaictional mal&fials as the programs focus strongly on learner generated 
writings. Most become involved in some form of collaborative or peer 
instmcdon. Advanced learners participate in tutor trainings, and some go on to 
tutor themsetves. Learners are the core staff for Bcpressions, and serve on 
hiring committees for Academy staff. 

The Adult Academy Involves volunteers in many leadership roles as well. In 
addition to sitting on the Advisory Coundi, tjtors assist in training workshops. In 
some instances tirtors run workshops for one another. In many projects, tutors 
are the driving force behind community-based recroitment. Tutors play a strong 
role in the evaluation and refinement of program and training design through 
their feedback. In many cases, tutors move into paid positions as program 
coordinators. 

The Adult Academy finds that this level of structural involvement, for 
leamers, tutors, and interested community members, adds tremendous 
strengths to its programming. Partidpants feel their contributions and 
knowledge are respected. As a result, the; often draw in friends and peers to 
join programs. Ec^ally importantly, the organization benefits from the vast 
range of perspectives, cultures, and experiences which partidpants bring to the 
classroom. Our goal is to see programming which is induslve, supportive, and 
respectful of the strengths, skills, and needs of leamers and their communities. 



To become involved with the Adult Academy, please call 863-3986. 

Copien of the journal, Expressions^, are available at 
The Adult Academy, 25 George St, Providence, RI 02912. 
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Literacy Programs 



• The Adult Academy offers one-to-one tutoring to developmentally 
dlsatMed learners at Brown University and Providence College. Twenty-six 
learners partldpated in these programs teist year. Learners come to the 
program from group homes and sheltered worksites around the country. 
Through literacy learning, they develop vital social and independent living 
skills. 



• The Adult Academy supports the New Readers and Writers Project. 
In this project, adult learners from programs across Rhode Island and 
Southeastern Massachusetts submit writings to and produce a journal of 
learner writings. The Adult Academy distributes this journal, known as 
Expr0$sion$, to hundreds of litsracy learners and programs across the state. 

Expressions is an entirely leamer-directed program. The Editorial Board 
members are all literacy learners themselves. The Board makes dedsions 
regarding topics, criteria for selection, layout, and other editorial polides for the 
journal. Adult Academy staff assist the Board with administration, coordination, 
and production of Exprdssions. 

The Providence Journal-Bulletin's Office of Public Affairs recently completed 
printing a compiUion booklet of Expressions as a public service to the state. 
This booklet will offer vital classroom and reading material to Rhode island's 
aduK literacy learners. The Editorial Board and program staff plan to use and 
distribute the booklet at outreach wort<shops and multiple community-based 
sites over the course of the next year. 



• The Adult Acad^^my offers Writers' Groups as an alternative model of 
aduK instroction based on leamer partidpation and peer education. The 
Writers' Groups run within other human service agendes, and am staffed by a 
VISTA Volunteer and one student intern. Groups run at two mental health 
treatment and support fadtities - Providence Center and the Veteran's 
Community Care Center - and two community programs for the elderly - the 
North Providence Seniors Center and the Central Fails Community Center. 
Roughly 50 people partidpate in these programs. They are major contributors 
to the Academy's journal, Expressions. One participant is also an editor for the 
journal. 

Writers' Groups programs offer a learning environment which is 
simuitar^'^ousiy therapeutic and educational. The groups are integrated 
carefully within the daytime therapy programs at mental health centers. At 
senior centers, the groups serve more of a community support function, in both 
cases, individuals wt-io might not othenivise partidpate in literacy education 
become enthusiastic and involved. The groups play a central role in 
individuals' development of self-esteem and overall sense of community. 



The handbook you are holding was written for volunteer 
tutors, student interns, and ViSTA Volunteers working 
with ABE and ESL learners. In it you'll find 
information about adult literacy and tutoring — what 
tutors do, who the learners are, and how the literacy 
learning process works. 



Many people have contributed to the handbook, 
includii^ tutors and learners. Your feedback is 
important to us, too. You will receive the handbook 
in sections; we have not put it in a permanent binding 
because we want to include your comments and 
suggestions as they arise. We have the entire text on 
a computer disk so that we can easily add, delete and 
change pieces of the handbook to make it more useful 
to you. 



Once you've received all the sections, you may want to 
re-read them all, or you might focus on particular 
sections as your interests dictate. Some sections are 
repetitive, so that, for example, you might find 
similar information in both ABE and ESL sections. As 
you continue to work as a tutor you might want to 
review earlier sections, or look into the for further 
reading- articles found at the end of several sections 



This handbook was written by jQnet Jsserlis, with 
considerable input from Andrew Gross, Sr. Pat Farley, 
Saiiy Gabb, tutors, learners, end members of the Adult 
Academy staff. Parts of the handbook have been 
adapted from A Hand-bonk for Pr-» ^titinr^^^^. 

Literacy/ESL Program, International Institute of Rhode 
Island. 1991 
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contents 



This handbook has been designed to be read in sections. Each 
section accompanies workshops which tutors attend prior to 
tutoring, as well as follow up workshops that occur during the 
course of the year. The handbook fits into a three-ring binder so 
that additional sheets can be added. 

The sections in this handbook appear in the following sequence: 

• preface 

• introduction 

• overview 

• models of education 

• getting started 

• ABE (Adult Basic Education) literacy approaches and techniques 

• ESL (English as a second language) literacy approaches and techniques 

• tutor's roles and responsibilities 

• approaches and activities 

• materials 

• conclusion: stepping back, looking ahead 



The handbook is designed for tutors of adult learners in both adult basic 
education (ABE) and in English as a Second Language (ESL) classes. Although 
methods and suggestions for ABE learners are often adaptable to ESL settings, 
occasionally an arrow 




will indicate that a particular section is more directly aimed at one or the other 
group of learners. Where no arrow appears, the information pertains to both 
ESL and ABE tutors. 
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introduction 



Welcome to literacy tutoring. Adult literacy learners 
come from a wide range of areas - geographically, 
professionally and personally. Some people are learning 
to read for the first time. Some are learning not only to 
read, but also to speak English. Learners are married, 
single, widowed, divorced, older, younger, working, 
homeless, unemployed, parents, relatives, physically 
challenged, developmentally disabled. Deaf and hearing, 
and all are motivated to learn. Some people have never 
been to school in this or any other country; others have 
had negative experiences with schooling and yet others 
had their educations interrupted due to family or other 
constraints. In short, adult learners have had a wide 
range of experiences with educational settings. 



2 intireriufftiQT^ 



Assumptions 

In thinking about learning and teaching literacy and lan- 
guage, it is important to examine our own assumptions 
about learning and learners; to think about differences 
and similarities between our experiences and those of 
our learners. These are some assumptions we make: 




- learners come to class knowing a lot about the world, and 
already know how to do many things; 

- reading and writing occur in larger social contexts ~ we don't 
read without written words in front of us, and we don't write 
with-out having some reader in mind; 

- adults do things with reading and writing; part of the ongoing 
work between learners and tutors has to do with finding out 
about learners' own uses of reading and writing; 

-- there are many skills and needs around interaction with print, 
from functional literacy 

— decoding (reading out sounds) & encoding (wnMng down sounds) — 

to a more critical use of reading and writing to understand the 
word and the world (Freire^); 

- learners want to learn to read and write for many reasons; 
-- classroom content develops from learners' needs; 

- reading and writing for meaning and conununication does not 
exclude developing subskills (soimding out, spelling, grammar) 
in a context with meaning; 

- the learning process is enhanced when learners and teachers 
work together from strengths each possess, when learners and 
the learning process are valued, and when community is 
established among learners and teachers. 




1 Paulo Freire, a Biiazilian ediKator. notes frequently thai learning to read the 
word is one step of an educational process of teaming to read the world. 
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As you get to know the learners youll be working with 
you'll find that a certain bond develops between and/or * 
among you. This bonding is very important in buUdin*' 
a community of learners who trust and support each *^ 
other m their common goals of learning to read and 
write. Their reasons for learning may vary greatly, but 
their motivation to leam is consistently strong. Because 
learners* reasons for wanting to leam are such stron<» 
motivating factors, a learner centen>rf approach to " 
hteracy learning is most useful in helping the tutors to 
build community with (not |qi) their learners. The 
following questions are frequently asked by many 
people working with literacy learners: 

' Hqw <jQ people create a learning cnmn^ iiT ^jfy? 

' Whv is such a commu^\t^ valued mnm cnm^ 
learners and not as mtlrl^ bv Qthers? 

' Hqw c^n lei^TOrs make the transitinn. f rnr p i ^pcr.^^ 
g;!Spgrigncg wptfpg {writing based on learners' own 
words, stories and experiences) and uncnnvpnfj^^^^ 
m]hm and forms to mnrft mainsfrpam li>n »^i'A^7 

* Pq m Ig^m^rS see a need to make th^ <; ^ t ransitions^ 



What are your assumptions? 

What questions can you add to these? 
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what does it look like? 

The typicai adult learning center/classroom/facxlity is 
often found in an unused schoolroom during evening 
hours, in a church basement, at a library table, and 
sometimes in a learner's kitchen or livingroom. 

Some spaces have large blackboards or newsprint pads. 
In other places the tutor and leamers share a pad of 
lined paper and maybe some books or worksheets. 

What makes adult leaming situations vital is the 
exchange between tutors and leamers. The literacy 
leaming process is dynamic. People ask questions, get 
frustrated, solve problenr4S, figure things out - at a 
small table, at desks and chairs, on sofas, on benches. 

Leamers are highly motivated. They are largely 
undaunted by cold rooms in the winter and hot rooms in 
the summer. They come to classes and mtoring sessions 
because they truly want to leam. Their desire is a 
powerful thing. 

Leamers and tutors become comfortable with each other 
in a relatively short period of time. What takes longer 
is the actual leaming of literacy. Leaming literacy in 
English (for people who don't speak the language very 
well, and for people who have spoken it all their lives) 
is a long and laborious process. Literacy is much more 
than phonetic reading and writing. 

The tutor's role is to provide extra assistance and 
encouragement The tutor helps leamers see and 
appreciate their own progress. 

In the pages that follow you'll read more about leamers 
who they are, what they hope to accomplish, and how 
tutors can assist them in meeting their goals. Youll also 
read about reading and writing and you'll be asked to 
think about your expectations and concerns about 
mtoring. We hope that your tutoring experience will be 
productive and positive. 
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Questions for reflection 

• What kinds of roles have you had in the classroom(s) you've 
worked in? (as learner, tutor, teacher, etc.). 



• How have you felt in these roles? 



• What kinds of interaction would you like to have with 
learners in the classroom? 



• What kind of support do you think you will need? 



OY^ryiew 1 



overview 



[Workshop one for participants in Adult Academy workshops! 

During this workskopjacilitators will be asking you to think about 
who adult literacy learners are, what reading and writing are, and to 
discuss who you are, your expecu^ns about tutoring. 

Whn are wg. whn are our learners? 

Please use the space below (or a separate sheet of paper) 
to write about your goals and objectives as a tutor. 
Please use these questions as a guide ~ don't expect to 
answer all of them. 

• What interests you about being a tutor? 

• What do you think the experience will be like? 

• What experiences do you bring? 

• What do you hope to learn during the training sessions? 

• What do you expect to learn from tutoring? 

• Have you tutored or been tutored before? 

• What do you think your leamers will wantAieed to leara? 

• What do you hope will happen? 

• What defines a good teacher? 

You can write as much or as litde as you like; you 
might want to write a few notes this is for your own 
thinking and future reference. 



2 ovftrviaw 

about learners 



Native speakei^f English who are looking for assis- 
tance with litdHI^ may or may not have had positive 
experiences in school, or may have had little experience 
at all with formal education. They have functioned in 
the world for a long time and have many strengths, 
skills and abilities. They speak the language which they 
are learning to read and write. 

Tte following was written by a native speaker of English, who was 
woriing on gaining reading and writing skitls: 



School Expgricncg by Tommy C 

When I was in elementary school that was the time when 
a friend would read sofdy and I would read aloud to the 
class. Sometimes T would get the students to read 
paragraphs from today's lesson and I could memorize 
questions and answers and I could participate ht class. 

High school was very much similar but a little more 
advanced. But time had passed too, and I liid passed with 
the time. I had passed up on reading yet I was more 
concerned about covering up than learning how to read. 
Now that I see reading is a necessity in life, I must learn 
how to read in order to progress in my life. For reading is 
a necessity in my life and I can't just let time pass by like I 
did in elementary school and high school with social 
promotion because in life there is no sodal promotion. 



Tommy used many coping strategies in school to get by. 
Eventually he realized tliat he needed more 
independence as a reader. What other strategies do you 
think that people who can't read might use to avoid 
asking for help? Wliy would people not want others to 
know that they have trouble reading or writing? 
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The following ym written by a non-native speaker qf English, who 
was working on gaining reading, writing, and communication 
skiib: 



My name is Gudom Thagnabouth. I am from Laos. I was 
bom at Savaimakhet Provence, on October 12, 194Z 
Before in 1975 1 was a soldier my last rank is MAJOR. 
After 1975 my country tooke cover by Communist 
Govement I had captured and then their send my to the 
consentration camp at north Laos. Everybody call Vieng 
xayCamp. Over there I was worked hard every day. Until 
12 years ago. In 1987 1 had released. Their send my to the 
Vientiane Qty. I stay there for one month only. Then I 
was escaped to the THAILAND. I stay in the refugee camp 
at Thailand for 4 months. Then their send my to the 
BATAAN Provence in PHILIPPINES refugee camp. 
Everybody call P JLP.C. for study English second language 
for 6 months. NOW I Uve in Providence, RHODE 
ISLAND. 

Thangnabouth, Laos: Smith Hill Community Center 



Gudom uses many coping strategies in his new country 
to get by. He realized before coming that he would 
need English language and literacy skills to survive 
here. What other strategies do you think that 
immigrants and refugees might use to survive here? 
What feelings do you think 5iey bring with them when 
they come to a classroom to learn? What might English 
represent to them? 

The following article, written by Andrew Gross, 
reviews issues concerning refugees and immigrants. 
How are these issues similar to or different from the 
problems raised by Tommy and Gudom? Are problems 
with literacy similar to the problems of people who do 
not speak English very well? 
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A Joint Newsletter of The Center for ?ublxe SeT ice and Brown Community Ootreaeh 

Community Matters 



ManjiXSSO 



Immigrants, Refugees, and ESL Education 



Andrew Gross 

Education playsacrwialroieindeiOTiminga^^ 
CO powo* in our communicy. Edmura can be a process 
which develops skills^ str»sths« and knowledge fundamen* 
taicosurnvalinihissodesy. Education can alsobe asactivc; 
suppordve^ and parddpaiocy piwea whidi brings ttget^ 
members of a coniinunitjr. Tliis kind of c omm u nii y*tttsed 
education can :each communUy members to ^iraifc togetber to 
undemnd dieir dlCTerences* \P learn abMtone aMtiier's re* 
sources* 2nd to ceach one another about their cuituxtt and his- 
toies. 

Immigrants and reftigees have apanicalariy urgent 
need for this kind of active and st^ponive-edocatim. As 
membersofcttItuial«Ungui^and,mo$ioft»unciaImts<ff- 
icy groupStProvidence'sftfugeeandiramtgnintpcpttlations 



t«ave fewer tools than most Anmicans to ctmfimas the urban 
realities of racism, disciimimiicm^andthesiniggleforeco- 
nomicsecurity. English asaSecond Language OESL)cdoga* 
tion,i1iU'bothadultsandk}ds«candevel(9theskiIIs.sirett 
and knowl^ge necessary to &ce thee realities. Aithesame 
time; ESL education can build students' self-confidence and 
$elf<^t»m in such a way thai they feel thaidsey can Goairib" 
ute etiUurally and pmonaily to building a stronger ounmu* 
niiy. 

ESL ^ii^ation does not take place in a vaouinu nor 
is it divorced Irom the issiKs which ctiltur^ andlingtnstic mi- 
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ESL 

QoittesfKe every day. Qtss-cuUiiralamlncial 
stiacktti in PioWdeaa are cmpfex and often 
volatflo* Tlie mid-l^nttary stooiii^ ai General 
Hi^ SdiO(d isoDly tte moaeaqkiicUiad tbemost 
itcou ceminder of the strains an^ 
6xisibaweeaitceni({ntlusase&Hitbe3fiA5^ 
and mote esiaMlshcd groups d immigiants in 
PAnddeoce's inner city ^ Inordenodc^tterole 
mA^^tirm tn mnfifmring this kind of viD- 
Iea^iibCR2ciidt9aadecsiandtoiPO& Itisim- 
pomotwimdeiwandals^tfaatviolenceisinosi 
tea an aaof despcato aioMloo to tbe feei^ 
ibaraUotherdoos axe closed. Toundesandthai 
fedinf.««mittiocdcatdiepositioQofimmign^ 
and idbgees in Providence cnansinby. 

The kind of vioieaoe Ihtt exploded at 
Censral does oocssan within the imsUgrantooni* 
manides*iiisareq)OQS& AsaCamhoiSanbilin- 
goal counselor void me yesterday, Cambodians 
are afiaid to drive tisougb many nd^ibofbotxls 
becaose the people throw rocks ai the Cambodi- 
ans' cars^* Shfoplained that there is sigmncant 
c<HnpeiiiioQbctwtfnrainhod1ansand other racM 
gnMsps hi Providence for fiKttsy work. Thb OHn- 
peuttoieaterids GO bousing and the control of smaU 
businesses as welL Theresaldngimer-iacialten- 
siwisnothardtospoL Oneneedcmlylookatthfi 
ciiy paper to find hicident after incident of intimi- 
dation and harassment of aduft tmmigrann by 
members of the snrxotmdmg community. The 
bilingual ooonsekar pointed out that thte competi- 
tion reverbsratespowerftiUy amwg the kids in the 
school system in the form of racial harassmsm»d 
vk)leoceL 

Radaldiscriminatioiulingnisticdiscrimi- 
oati(Hi,aiidciil&0aI ht^tiUty fed the feelings which 
expkxledm the Central High hKxdent They also 
feed the tensions and bosdliiies which develop 
along the assembly lines ami on the streets in 01- 
neyville« Consral Falls, South Providence, 
Qmwood^ Ftsderal Hill, and many of the other 
neighborhoods in the Greater Providence area. 
Furtheraoro, Camb&dians are not the only lan- 
guasp minority or itfugee groop in Provklence. 
There are also thousands of Laihics who have £ted 
fnyneconomicorpolitkalcCTicssion in all parts 
of the Caribbean Basin. Although each group has 
its own distina pc^tion, all ctmfttmt similar hos- 
laities. Pttfodically, these tensions erufK in inci- 
dents of focu^ violence. 

To siadents of urban America, <y cvct of 
Providence alcrn, this oory is a familiar om. 
Rea»t immigrants with little knowledge of the 
English language, workers' rights, or the 
taborrysiemarepushed to accq)tinglQwer paying 



jobs, lon|^ toimk and poorer woridng raoditiofa 
than inore eaablisbed members of t!ie oriao woridng 
class. Tlua job comp^bioobreetb hostility. 

Similarlyi economic pctasures oftn force 
immigrartf^ to move into neighborhoods whero com- 
petit») for homing is aln»dy fierce - and skinaloids 
are all too ^ipy 10 rent to tesideias tite don't ksMw 
tbdrbonsu^laws. Biryntmrnt on tfieptBof neigh- 
bortioodiesideDtsbailds. T hes e fcefhip appearmost 
often m the ftxm of ladsa hamment and fieroehoa- 
dliiy to the langtsage and cobme of the new immi- 
grants. 

It would appear thai the new immigraat is 
caugbtinaviseL On die one bandit immvana tee 
eacfatsfaofitwbtw hin u iru douaireaoti roct a n dhitfier 
paying jobs, and oo the other band they tee hoKOity 
(torn smwimding cnmmmiiiy membce^ Without the 
power,knowto^orre«)proestotttiBmfnnimrimii 
wcooi^nasshfedlscriminifHTnaTidhasfiniyp 
immigrants, panictdarly the young, cm beome so 
desperate thai d»y resort to violence at a means of 
self-defense. Without c^isot of English or taloW 
edge of urban laws waA culture, the immigraru be* 
qtsnUy fo»s a real state of crisis. 

Althou^ iMssituatioosoimdstraly dire^&is 
^from hopeless because not aUim^nigrants tee an 
of these problemsaUday.eveqr day. Mostfoeediem 
inso{nefoxmor80otheratsooiepoistia6drlives. I 
hawdrawn tbepicmretD thisdegreeof severiQT in an 
aSOTpt to iflusrnue the soft ofptessutes w h i ch make 
thisffionth*s^iootir^iiosurp^ ThechaOer^for 
all members (rfourcommunfty is to wodcti^edtcrn) 
develop <mgoing outreach and educational programs 
whichdevelopthesQcngdisandskillsofPkov&Ienoe's 
immigrant^nmunUieshisiadiawaydiattheseindi- 
viduaIscane$tabIisbabaseofsecuriQraiidpower,ai«l 
a sense of community* 

Asacommuniiy with sevmlteio of thou- 
sands of recent immigrants and itftigees»F^ov{deooe 
teo both mgt^g and impending croes of cress- 
cuUural and racial relations, Asmembecsofihiseom- 
munity who haw aecess u> uemendous resourees, 
Brown sttrietits,tenlty,andadfflhiistratOCTfocebodi 
the challenge and die respoQsiUSty of wofkhig to- 
gether widi other numbers of theGreaterFtovidaioe 
community to develop greater linguistic ridlls and 
ooss-cultural undemanding wbhin the immignrtt 
community. One of the moa importa nt sMlH on the 
raadiosslf-su0iciencyandstrengtbfor!mmi9anti& 
conoolof die English languagcL English is essottiat 
for access to the most besic urban resources: transpcv- 
tation, health care* mployment, e ducati o n , and fov- 
enunent sovi^. Englki mabks immlgmnts u> 
speak lor themselves in d)e community and work f(^ 
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contixiaed 

themselves GO lm)acten craimti£!^ 

their c&Imses, experoices^ and ^ciwledRa 

ESL edteuiM bec(»ces ^ tooxz ifasoagh 
which inimigrax^ leam toaca^tbeteswi^ 
abletotftemandtOTegdncc^ttiidoftlseirnve^ The 
L flL dasstoom is o/tea the pU» s^^urre immigt^ 
asd refiigees cm fpan a greaier losowkdge ffid 
rsadasaa^as of ihe majonsy colmm atul Ameri- 
csnpowersrooi^soihaifteycanialLBi^^ 
ofdictesoQimsavaQabletoth^ IheESLdass- 
room is geMraQy a place wter<i monbers of difTer- 
an immigxam grraps can come toj^her and lesm 
abcHsc«io ancHhcrand shaits itsrasees to fonn a 
soongercommtmicy, Ow-ttHSie£SLcatt»ing,oa 
the other hand, pnivUes a place langoage Icam- 
txs and EngU^ speakexs to fofm friendships and 
share in one another's fives. ESL edocattau then, 
worics QiwaniasawgeraHnrntmicy and more inde* 
pendens powts&l indivt&ials. 

EqaafiyimpMaottHSLedocuionisapiace 
for membexs of the ma|<sifiy ctiltuies 10 team about 
someof the many cKhereoIiQxtSthiAor^ 
riences which cocs&tute urban America. We five in 
a nuitti<alt2srsi sockty« whether the media and the 
goveniment acknovi^edge thai &ct or and the 
bestwaytoimdsissudthaLrealicyisfortiiemembcxs 
of (mrmanycultaitstoeome together aodteimfium 
coeanother, OnthestreesIeveLviolcMeandxacism 
stem gready from ignonmce, fear, aikt mfaunder* 
standing^TbeESLciassmomcanbeaplacetobufld 
bridges between CttlQiral and ladal gtoups. 

At this pofatt^Ihope that you aie wondering 
just what ail dib h^ to do with you. Knowledge of 
an opportunity 10 wofk with members of your com* 
mumtyioimpmveadifilcuU,evenopprcssi^seiof 
conditions (zandases into a mandate to act. Iwould 
also say that tbeie aio not many times in our lives 
when we have a diawe to fomi dose firfendships or 

trusting, learning lelatimships with people from 
backgioundsandcultmesendrelytfiflerent&tmour 
own* Te^og ESL ^ ssch an opportunity. As a 
community«Pinovidencehas graerated a vastanay i^f 
agency level responses m the needs of its immigrant 
andiefijgees. These agencies are largely iu)t«fof- 
pofitagcMics which rely on voluntcen to carry out 
thdrwodL 

The Center ft^ Public Service has access 

to a large ntmiber of programs which oabte 
membos of the Brown community to woric with 
immigrants and refugees of all ages to de^Iop 
skills in English as a Second Language (ESL). 
The Center houses a cluster of six otmmunUy 
based, wluntecTt ESL programs which are known 
collectively as Brown ESL Student Tutoring 



(BEST). In »Idifitm«b(^ BEST s»i Brown 
Community Oootaeh netwodc with a large 
number of c^nnmitity basedESL programs in 
Providence v^tich offier an even wider range of 
txttming ami teaching oppotmnides^ TheCemert 
BEST, and BCO eadsc to foster and encourage 
the Bmwn oommnnity^s x&w xnvclvemem 
with the issues of the larger Pkovidence ccmunu- 
nity. 

/. SeePrwidatceJowTud'BulUiui 
from week ^1/I2f90, bcth headUne md inside 
sfaries.Twf Cambodian u&iaqen, a CcnmU 
studeia and a fH€nd from Lri^iL fired tdnAots 
jroma357MasmmandaJ8rewlv&insoa 
cnywd ofCemrai students. They were aiming at 
a whiustudeniwHo fiadbeen harassing Oatdnh 
diansmdems,Thgy missed their targei and Mi 
(WO uninwhed students. Both survived the 
iftcidenL 

Andrew Cross is a VISTA Volmueer who cpordinai j: 
the Brown English as a second lahguage Siudem 
Tutoring Program 
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What are some questions you'd like to pursue? What 
information would you like about refugees and 
immigrants? What infoimation would you add to 
Andrew's writing? 

How do you ttdnk that learning literacy is different fur 
native speakers of English and for people whose first 
language isn't English? 

Some of the questions above are answered by literacy 
lean^rs who have written in Voices, a magazine 
containing writings by many new readers. They discuss 
their feelings about coming to literacy classes, strategies 
they had used to get by before coming to school, and 
changes that occurred in their lives as they gained the 
ability to read and write. Your learners may or may 
not want to discuss their feelings about learning; 
particulariy in die beginning they may be reticent to 
share their feelings. Every leamer is different and has 
different reasons for coming to a class. The more we 
understand the range of reasons that prompt learners to 
seek help with literacy, the better prepared we are to 
find effective ways of helping them learn. 
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Whflft is reading? What is writing? 
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Reading and writing are processes of deriving meaning 
from print They are connected processes; in order to 
read, something needs to have be^ written, and in 
order to write, there needs to be a reader. 



As you read this page, you may have ceitain expecta- 
ti<His about what wUl be written here. You know that 
this is a handbook about literacy learning, and so you 
expect to see words like liteiate', 'reading' and 
'writing' frequently. You expect to learn about the 
leamifig process, and about adult education. You think 
about what you aheady know about learning, and you 
relate your own experien^ to the reading you do. This 
use of previous knowledge and experience, predicting 
and expecting has to do with a schema, or framework, 
you already have in your mind about the topic at hand. 

t 

Schema helps us read, by allowing us to use what we 
know to process what we encounter in print Good 
readers use schema all the time, unconsciously. We 
don't read each and every word, sounding it out, but we 
move our eyes quickly across a page. 

When we first learned to read, many of us learned with 
a phonics-based approach. Our teachers taught us the 
letters of the alphabet, and their corresponding sounds. 
We sounded out words, but we also read very simple 
sentences, because our teachers wanted to help us learn 
to read words in a meaningful context This whole 
language approach recognizes that it is difficult to 
learn words if the words are not arranged in some way 
that has meaning that we can remember. For example, 
read this next line only once: 

There fast how not some very staples table 
next before green. 

How much of what you just read do you remember? 
Chances are that youVe remembered very little, and 
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you may have just gone back to re-read the sentence, 
because it made no sense. It was just a string of words. 
Simiiariy, sentences like, "Pat, put that hat on die cat at 
bat/' are not terribly useful (particularly to adults) 
because diey contain little connecdon to adults' 
experiences nor do they contain meaningful 
information. Although the sentence does a good job of 
drilling -at sounds, it may not help someone to make 
meaning from print 

Reading is really a combination of looking, understand- 
ing that letters represent sounds which represent words, 
understanding those words, and connecting many of 
them while also trying to accomplish a certain thing. 
We read for many purposes: to fmd out how to put 
sonwthing togetl^r by reading instructions, to see what 
time or day it is (reading a clock or calendar), to see 
what's on TV or at the movies, to find out about some- 
one far away (reading a letter), to see how much money 
we owe someone (reading a bill), or to see what happens 
at the end of the story. 
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writing 

When we write we generate some of the same informa- 
tion mentioned above; our purposes for writing may 
also include letting son»one know where or how we 
are, Qeaving a note, writing a letter), passing along a 
telephone message, complaining about a mistake in a 
bill, signing a pay check, filling out an insurance form, 
writing a check or money order. 



Thespacesbetweenwordstheirarramgementonapagean 
dvariouspxinctuationmarksalsohelpustodealwithth 
evi sual imageo f pr intNewreader smaynotbeawar eo f sp 
acesbetweenwordsoruseofcapitallettersorotherki 
ndso f punc tuat ionwhent heybeginwr i t ing 



The spaces between words, their size and arrangement 
on a page and various punctuation marks also help us to 
deal with the visual image of print New readers may 
not be aware of spaces between words, or use of capital 
letters or other kinds of punctuation when they begin 
writing. Many learners like to copy passages from a 
book or blackboaid; their orientation to the use of the. 
page and the line for writing will tell you a great deal 
about their ability and experience with writing. 

rpadinn and iinderstanding 

We use schema, knowledge of print conventions 
(punctuation, capitalization, etc.) and phonics to make 
sense of what we read. 

Please read the passage on the next page and answer the 
questions that follow: 
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A PardHtian Gibertier for Far€ie 

Gils was very fraper. She had denarpen 
Farfie's pardstan. She didn't talp a 
giber ter for him. So she conlanted to plimp 
a pardstan binky for him. She had just 
sparved in the binky when he jibbed in the 
gorger . 

"Clorsty Pardstan!" she boffed. 

"That's a croustish pardstan binky," boffed 
Farfie, "but my pardstan is on Jenstan. 
Agstan is Kelstan." 

"In that ruspen, " boffed Glis, "l won't 

t 

whank you your giberter until Jenstan." 

1. who was very fraper? 

2. Did Glis talp a giberter for Farfie? 

3. What happened after she had just sparved 
in the binky? 

4. what did she boff at first? 

5. What did Farfie boff in reply? 

6. When is Glis planning to whank his giberter 
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Because yea know how writing is structured, and you 
used cues like punctuation, subjects and objects (who 
said or did what to whom), you could probably answer 
all the questions correctly. But what was the stoiy 
about? What's a ruspen? What's firapcr? We know 
fraper is an adjective because it followed the word very. 
We suspect that boff means said, because it followed 
words in quotation martcs. But what about non-native 
speakers of English, or people with little prior 
experience with such school-like questions? 

Some people with previous experiences with school 
understand the kinds of comprehension questions you 
just answered, and like you, can answer them correctly. 
Students with little experience in such question and 
answer activity may have trouble not only answering the 
questions, but more importantly in focusing in on the 
main idea(s) of the reading. Without discussion into the 
heart of a story, it is possible that some learners might 
not follow everything they read. Before learners are 
asked to respo nd to questions about specific, isolated 
details of a re ading, it is imyffftgiTt that they discuss 
what the reading is about overall. 

With both native and non-native speakers of English, 
it's important to encourage learners to talk about what 
they read. 



reading and writing in the classroom and 
beyond: what learners see, say, read and write 

Very begiiming level ESL learners need a combination 
of work on phonics and exposure to high frequency 
(often used) sight words, such as name, date, address. 
Providence, Cranston, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, exit, 
emergency, etc. The language experience approach (sec 
approaches and activities) is very useful for helping 
people use the spoken English that they already know 
and begin to write and read, using their own words. 
They come to recognize certain sight words, and also 
begin to understand the coruiection between the letters 
of the alphabet, their sounds, and the ways they combine 
together to form words. 
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- Using the immediate surroundings - signs around 
the learning center, in the classroom, etc. - as well as 
asking learners to talk about the reading and writing 
they do everyday, are helpful ways of learning about 
their reading abilities, and about what they want to 
learn. 

- Listening to and writing learners' stories (through 
the language experience approach) helps learners to get 
to know more about each other, and also helps you learn 
about their lives as well as their abilities with language 
and literacy. 

As you continue to read through this manual, you'll find 
suggestions for woiking with literacy learners at all 
levels. One helpful thing to remember is that S£fi]2k 
learn to read once . Leaming to read a jsfifioml language 
consists of transferring one's understanding of the 
reading process to another language (and sometimes 
another alphabet). The principal process of reading (as 
discussed above) is the same in any language. ESL 
learners wiU be learning to read in English, for the 
most part, but some wiU choose to learn to read in their 
native language*. Learners who already speak English 
will be learning to read and write many words with 
which diey are familiar. For both native speakers and 
ESL learners, learning to read and write is a process 
that takes time. Your patience and encouragement will 
be greatly appreciated by the learners with whom you 
woik, and plays a critical role in helping them maintain 
motivation and energy. 

Above all, remember that your input - both as a tutor 
and as a friendly and supportive presence - will be 
valued by the learners you woik with and by the 
classroom teachers whom you assist. Individual and 
small group attention does make a difference to the 
learning process. 

*The Adult Academy has programs for people learning to read and 
write in Spanish, and is looking into programs for people who 
speak other languages as well. Most learners in Adult Academy 
programs want to learn to read in English, and it is for people who 
are working with those learners that our comments are addressed. 
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There are different models or frameworics of education, 
which reflect teachers' beliefs and assumptions about 
learners. The Adult Academy, like many adult 
education providers, advocates a learner-centered 
approach to adult literacy instruction. In this section we 
compare and contrast traditional education and learner- 
directed education. We also look at different ways of 
implementing learner-centered tutoring sessions. 

This section covers: 

• a comparison of traditional and leamer-directed 
education models; 

• an introduction to problem-posing; 

• ways of using problem-posing in tutoring; 

• an overview of leamers' literacy and educational needs 

• suggestions for observing leamers in classes, in 
preparation for beginning to tutor. 

Adults start or remm to schools for many reasons. 
Adult educators have developed many models over the 
years, which range from traditional teacher-centered/ 
book oriented models to more participatory approaches. 
Working with adult leamers ~ native speakers of 
English, immigrants or refugees - demands constant 
attention to the fact that adults have already formed 
many of their own ideas. Adult leamers have lived 
independently in the world for many years. Adults 
don't necessarily need teachers to tell them what to do. 
They may, however, want help learning how to use 
written or spoken language to do the things they need 
and want to do. 
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ere dep<»it their knowledge and skills into the students. The teacher de- 
cides what is of value and when it should be deposited. In the problem-pos- 
ing approach, or leamcr-directgd edugarinn. a facilitator helps learners 
define their goals, pursue the knowledge and skills they need, and works 
with them to achieve their goals. Traditional education focuses on 
memorization; problem-posing focuses on communication, critical 
thinking and action. Traditional education focuses on preserving the status 
quo; problem-posing education focuses on learning new skills to meet 
concrete needs. The following contrasts the two approaches: 



Banking Approach 
• The teacher determines the goals 



• The teacher is knowledgeable and 
the students are ignorant. 

• The teacher gives knowledge 
and skills, and the students receive 
them. 

• The students memorize and store 
the knowledge and skills for future 
use. 



• The teacher talks and the 
students listen. 

• Learning prepares students 
to fit in and adapt. 

• The teacher directs the class 
and the students comply. 



• The education process per 
petuates the status quo. 



Problem»Posing Approach 

• The learner detennines the 
goals with the teacher. 

• The teachers and learners all 
have useful knowledge and skills. 

• Teacher and learners collaborate 
in the acquisition of knowledge 
and skills. 

• The leamere apply the 
knowledge and skills in the 
pursuit of their own daily and 
long term goals. 

• The facilitator and learners 
discuss issues together. 

• Learning develops learners' 
ability to speak up and stand up. 

• The facilitator and learners 
jointly decide the direction of 
class sessions. 

• The new education process helps 
create new realities. 




adapted from Literacy for Empowerment: A Resource Handbook for 
Community Based Educators. (1988). Association for Community Based 
Education. Washington, D. C. 
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What the previous page refers to as problem-posing 
can be viewed as a form of learner-centered, or learner- 
directed education. We approach education as an 
ongoing dialogue between tutors and learners, and 
among learners themselves. The banking model (which 
many of us faced throughout our own schooling) leaves 
the teacher widi die responsibility of deciding what 
learners should know, and how and when they should 
know it A more participatory approach encourages and 
permits learners to express what it is they need and want 
to leam. 

As you continue to read and leam more about the adult 
learner populations in your area, you may fmd yourself 
with an increasing number of questions and concerns. 
Cross cultural issues, mental health and community 
resources, differences in educational and economic 
backgrounds ~ among learners, between yourself and 
your learners ~ may become topics for you and your 
learners to explore.' 

Learners may wish to discuss problems they have in 
dealing with neighbors, or misunderstandings at the 
woikplace. 

A problem-posing approach leads learners through a 
process of identifying a problem, discussing the 
problem, identifying common problems among 
learners, finding resources and taking action. 
Sally Gabb, a I'reracy practitioner and teacher trainer 
has developed a guide to problem posing, which has 
been adapted on the following pages. 



You may want to leam more about agencies which address these 
Issues, or read about them yourself. Adult Academy staff should be 
able point you In helpful directions. 
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A Guide to Problgm Pnaing 
The process is a simple one: 

1. look at a con\mon daily experience of conflict 

2. discuss the experience 

3. identify and name the problem(s) 

4. discuss it 

5. find out more about it 

6. work with others to understand it 

7. think of action to change the situation 

8. think about results/consequences of actions 

9. take action to make concrete change 



In order to focus concretely on a problem that learners 
identify, tutors develop codes so that learners can go 
through the steps listed above. 



code writing: identifying common problems 

A code is a representation of an issue or concern which 
might be the cause of particular problems. Newspaper 
pictures or stories work well. Pieces written by learners' 
experiences can be very effective. Usually, an open-ended 
visual representation - such as a photograph of a street hi 
a typical neighborhood, or of a boss and some workers - 
serves as a useful code. Learners examine the photo and 
discuss what, if any problems, they feel are identified in 
the photo. 

For example, a photo of a street in a run dowT^ neighbor- 
hood may lead to discussion about problems of urban 
crime, low income housing, concerns about children, etc. 

On the other hand, learners might not particularly view 
the situation as problematic, in which case the process 
changes slightiy. The code might then be used to generate 
discussion or writing about how learners feel about their 
own neighborhoods, or ESL learners might contrast the 
photo of a US neighborhood with recollections (and 
photos, if they have them) of their own countries. 
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code writing: identifying common problems 

If learners do identify problems within the code, these 
steps outline a way to approach the problem: 

1. naming: what is happening? 

Z How do people with this problem feel? 

3. Have you had a problem like this? Has anyone 
you know ever had this problem? What did 
you/they do? 

4. Why did this happen? What are the reasons for 
this kind of problem? 

5. What can be done? 



finding resources and taking action 

These questions can help you with the process of taking 
action to solve the problem: 

1. What do you need to know? 

2. Who can you work with? 

3. Where can you get more information? 

4. What are possible actions that can be taken? 

5. What might be the results? 

These questions and discussion can lead to very 
productive writing activities. Learners can read and 
discuss each others' ideas, and write further. Tutors 
support and encouragement here is crucial. 

1 1 

• / A 
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evaluating your actions 

After taking action, you can ask these questions: 

1. What new information did we leam? 

2. What do we understand better? 

3. What did I leam about myself? 

4. What did we leam about how we leam as a 
group? 

5. What was the result or impact of the action? 

6. Can we address the causes better now? 

7. What new problems did we uncover? 

Once again, these questions and discussion can lead into 
very meaningful writing and reading activities, and 
develop critical thinking skills. 



Learners may not always be interested in discussing 
issues. Their privacy and learning needs must be 
respected. As they become more comfortable with the 
learning situation, with themselves, with each other and 
with you, you may fmd that issues will be voiced within 
the learning context. A problem-posing approach 
wherein a learners identify, discuss, and consider action 
on problem - may be helpful. In other cases, allowing 
learners to discuss their concerns, generate writing, or 
look for additional information may be all they need. 
Learners decide which issues they want to pursue, what 
action, if any, they want to take. At times, the fact that 
they can discuss their concerns, is sufficient. Their 
action may be the discussion itself, and/or writing that 
emerges from it. It i^ important, too, to reinforce the 
idea that writing can be action. 
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problem-posing/problem imposing: encouraging thought 
without imposing an alien point of view 



Many of our learners come from countries where oppres- 
sion, fear and persiKution are commonplace. Others are 
voluntary immigr<*nts, who chose to leave their countries 
of origin for a number of reasons. Some lack legal status. 
Some are legal citizens who own stores and homes. Adult 
learners coxtfront a wide array of life circumstances and 
respond to them as individuals. 

There may be instances where a group, or several 
individuals will want to pursue a problem and seek ways 
in which to resolve it. They may want to band together to 
write to an elected ofHdal, or to help someone deal with 
an unscrupulous employer or landlord. They may, how- 
ever, chose not to pursue a course of action that a tutor 
might feel they should undertake, or that the tutor might 
themselves undertake under particular circumstances. 

Although the decisions we make in terms of nurturing, 
encouraging or coerdng our students into making choices 
can be controversial, the bottom line is to consider not 
only the usefulness of our interventions but also the 
responsibilities tutors incur through the ways they 
I encourage learners to act. 
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A case to considen 

Learners working with an ESL teacher at a jewelry factory 
reported that they were being docked 15 minutes pay if 
they were as much as five minutes late for work. The 
teacher investigated the legality of this action, and 
informed learners that they could challenge their 
employer. She suggested they invite a personnel 
representative to the class, to discuss policy in general 
terms. Learners opposed the suggestion, and further 
opposed taking any action whatsoever. 

As an adult educator the teacher was in no position to 
take responsibility for supporting the six learners should 
an action result in their subsequent loss of employment. 
The learners had made their choice. Although she spent a 
considerable amount of time at the plant, she was not on 
their payroll and had no right to instigate any action. Had 
she pushed the learners to take steps they were unwilling 
to take, she would have been imposing her views upon 
the learners inappropriately; she would have been prob- 
lem-imposing. 

Tutors and facilitators need to know how and when to 
step back and respect our learners as fully capable adults. 
Presuming to know 'what's right' doesn't necessarily help 
another person handle their own struggles. Therefore, it 
is important to be particularly careful about respecting the 
rights of our learners, and accepting the choices and 
decisions they make. 



getting started towards the classroom 

Tutors need to consider the role of the classroom in the 
larger commmiity - and in learners' lives - when 
making decisions about content and methods. Attentive 
listening and observation helps mtors to learn from and 
with adult jeamers. A first step in the listening process 
occurs when tutors Hrst meet the learners. 



Who are the learners? 
learners and their literacies 

Tutors usually do not meet learners during the initial 
intake process - (the interview and form-filling period 
that occurs when learners enter a program). 
Nevertheless, the information about learners detailed 
below can be useful. Some of this information appears 
on learners' intake sheets. Learners may choose to 
reveal other information during the course of the 
tutoring sessions. It is important to be sensitive to 
learners' rights to privacy and keep in mind that their 
lives and experiences must inform any effective 
teaching. As tutors and learners get to know each other, 
many of the questions below will arise as part of the 
natural course of events. It is very important to allow 
learners to become comfortable with the tutor and with 
each other before the mtor attempts to elicit information 
about learners' backgrounds. 

Learning about learners - through listening to their 
stories, and sometimes through direct questioning ~ 
helps the tutor to understand why the learners have 
come to class and what their needs might be. 

Listening, understanding, and respecting learners' needs 
and interests is basic to a learner-centered model of 
education. Through dialogue with learners, tutors can 
focus on relevant and interesting topics which strengthen 
the learners* existing skills and develop new ones. 
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During the workshop sessions, tutors discuss their 
expectations about who the learners might be, and what 
they want Before observing a class or beginning to 
tutor on your own, the following questions should help 
you to get a clearer idea of the possible range of 
learners' needs and abilities. 



background — rural? urban? Is the learner a native 
speaker of English? What was the role of education in 
her/his life? Is the learner an immigrant or refugee? Did 
s/he attend school in the native country or h\ the US? 



literate gnvlronmgnt - V/hat reading/ writing occurs 
outside the classroom? What is the interaction around 
reading/writing in the home, among household 
members? 



family roles 

• when young: who was responsible for helping with 
literacy activity, if any? (for example, was there one 
person in the household who was responsible for 
reading letters from relatives, or keeping track of 
money?) 

• as parent/older person: who is responsible for such 
literacy work now? 

• re: children — what are learners' goals for their children? 

What are their children's goals/hopes for 
themselves? 

Who is in the household? children 

spouse, significant other 

other family members 

others (friends, friends' children, roommates, etc.) 
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SdU2fil 

Any previous education and /or school in native country? 

What do learners remember about school? (hours, 
environment, roles of teachers and students, etc.). 

Have they attended school locally or elsewhere in the US? 

What expectations do they bring about learning? 

What expectations about teachers? about themselves? 



Ifiaxning 

What learning environments work for learners? (e.g. Do 
they like to learn/study in the kitchen, living room?, etc.). 

What about learning styles ? Do people like working in 
small groups, learning individually, writing, listening to 
someone read while they follow along silently? Do they 
like to listen to tapes? 

What are learners' barriers, worries, fears about school? 

How do they use media - books, tapes, TV, magazines, 
circulars, newspapers? What media are in the house? 

What supplies are in the house? 



goals; 

What are learners' goals? Why do they want to learn? 
How have they identified their goals? 
Do learners have a clear sense of their own strengths? 
Where do learners need to read or write regularly? 
How sophisticated or formal are the skills they need? 



f 
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Classroom ofrs^rvation 

Before you begin working with your leamer(s), you may be 
invited to observe a class session. The following questions are 
designed to help you focus your attention. Please read through 
these questions before you visit the class; then decide which of 
the questions you want to focus on. You may come up with 
your own list of questions as well. 

The purpose of the obsenration session is to give you a 
concrete example of teaching and learning in action, and to 
give you a sense of how an adult learning session happens. 
After the observation period, you are invited to discuss what 
you saw with other tutors and facilitators. 

You may find that a teacher's approach reflects different edu- 
cational models at different times. Think about the suggestions 
and comparisons at the begiiming of this section. See how or 
if they are evident in an actual classroom. 



While observing classes, consider the following, and jot 
down notes on these and any other points which interest 
you. 

Pre-observarion questions 
I. General observation: 

For about 15 minutes, observe the whole class: 

1. Describe the activities: What is the lesson about? 

2. How do the people interact? 

a. Who talks most? 

b. Who listens? 

c. Do the students work cooperatively? 
independently? both? 

3. Specific patterns of interaction: 

a. Where is the attention focused? (teacher, 
learners, materials, activities?) 

b. How does the teacher interact with the 
learners? (formally, casually, affinnation 
verbally/affirmation by touch, focusing on 
active students/focusing on quiet students/ 
working for balance, etc.) 
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notes 
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n. Focus on one learner involved in verbal interaction 
for at least 15 minutes. Note as much information as you 
can about the learner's interaction, and include, if you'd 
like, the following points: 

1. Interaction (see 2c, 3b, above) 

Z What do you think this learner's needs are? 



m. Post-observation questions: 

1. Your general impression 

a. Would you be comfortable as a learner in 
this class? Why? Why not? 

b. Would you be comfortable as a teacher in 
this class? Why? Why not? 

2. The lesson 

a. What were the teacher's objectives? What 
goals do you feel the activities were designed 
to meet? 

Consider these factors: 

linguistic (language); 

paralinguistic (gestures, body language); 

metalinguistic (talk about language); 

survival, affect, thought, culture 

think about the relationship between 

anguage and its cultural content. 

b. How did the teacher evaluate learners' 
progress during the lesson? Do learners 
evaluate their own progress? 

c. Based on your perceptio of the learners* 
observed/observable needs, what would your 
next step/ lesson be with this class? 



How would you characterize the learning model in the 
class you observed? Would you say it was more 
learner-centered or more teacher-centered, or 
someplace in between? Were you surprised at anything 
you saw? 
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n. Focus on one leanien 



other thoughts 
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summary 



A collaborative approach to adult education encourages 
leame -s to draw on themselves and each other in finding 
ways to solve particular problems. They woiic together 
to And new information to gain new learning. The tutor 
often deflects learners' questions back to other learners. 
(If someone asks a tutor how to spell a particular word, 
for example, the tutor might then ask other learners if 
they know how that word is spelled). 

Sometimes a collaborative approach includes the use of 
codes and the problem-posing process explained above. 
A collaborative approach fosters cooperative leaming 
among students and a constant awareness on the part of 
the tutor and learners that the leaming process is one in 
which everyone has something to contribute to the rest 
of the group. 

The Adult Academy advocates a range of models and 
approaches. We have attempted to illustrate these ideas 
through the activities and approaches detailed in this 
handbook. Through your continued participation in 
workshops, and continued reflection on and discussion 
of the handbook, you will come to fmd approaches to 
adult literacy leaming that work best for you and your 
learners. 

In the next section, getting started, you'll read more 
about adult learners and literacy education. 
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for furthei reading 



learner centered practice 



Two overriding assumptions shape learner centered 
practice: Literacy exists wifein a socio-cultural context, 
and classroom content is driven bv learners' needs. 
Classroom organization breaks out into two broad 
strands: recurring events (such as generation of 
weekly classroom news, journal writing, and other 
language experience activities pertaining to regular, 
ongoing events [week-end, woriulay, etc.]) from which 
themes evolve. Learner activity, needs and concsms 
dictate content These organizational strands provi(te a 
framewoik within which content fmds structure and 
form, in the larger framework created by learners' 
goals. 

Literacy facilitators in England delineate various aspects 
of student participation in adult basic education (ABE) 
programs, ^ and examine the various components of 
(student-centered) literacy practice, including access, 
assessment, enviromnent and the points of view of stu- 
dents, tutors and organizers. They call attention to the 
importance of students initiating various parts of their 
study process and the need for facilitators to aim "to be 
treated as a resource in someone's learning program - to 
be made use of, then discarded when no longer needed. 
We should be aiming to majce people ultimately 
independent of us, rather than the opposite." (p. 1). As 
students learn how to learn, they gain access to 
additional/alternate ways of coming to gain the skills and 
knowledge they need; as they gain independent learning 
strategies, their learning options and opportunities 
increase. 



1 Student Paiticipalign: Some of the features of the model as developed 
in a mimher of centres over a number of years, (no author, no date. Received. 
6/B9). ALBSU: The Adult Literacy and Basic SidUs Unit. Kingsboume House. 
229/231 High Holbocn. London. WCIV 7DA. England. 
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Ginnen St. John Hunter^ points out that in learner 
centered education each situation will demand a 
paiticular set of events and activities to occur in order 
to meet learners' needs in a given context Alison 
Murphy 2 recounts the development of literacy curricula 
negotiated by learners to meet their needs as members 
of a tenants' association. Their involvement in 
community action generated and shaped literacy woik 
needed widiin scope of the tenants' campaign. In 
organizing to improve access to housing, learners 
needed to read and writing a variety of things; they 
"used [literacy] immediately in a practical context". A 
narrow definition of literacy cm be inflicted upon 
learners by well-meaning but under-prepared volunteers 
and tutors; The idea that there are many literacies 
requires an examination of kamsi&' views of what 
literacy is and does. Francis Kazemek speaks of 
differences between learners' and tutors' notions of 
literacy. An understanding of these frames of reference 
is critical to the development of student centered 
learning. How do literate people view and interact with 
the world differently from those who are not literate, 
and by extension, how do literate people view 
opportunities for education in literacy differently from 
those who are not literate? 

Learners' first experiences with many educational 
programs occur upon their arrival into the program, 
when they participate in intake interviews and testing 
and assessment processes. The role of assessment is 
shifting and becoming more explicidy learner centered. 
Wallerstein points out that a trae needs assessment is 
"not completed before the first day of class, nor is the 
listening done by the teacher alone. As content is drawn 
from learners' daily lives, listening becomes an ongoing 
process involving both teachers and students as co-leam- 
ers and co-explorers." ^. Susan Lytle and others at the 
University of Peimsylvania describe the importance of 



^ ACBE,p.l58. 

2 Murphy, A. (1987). 1$ student centered learning a form of tokenism? 
Viewpoints , No. 7, p. 23. 
^WaUerstein, in ACBE, p. 21. 
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learners' roles in the assessment process; Lencre Balliro 
at the Adult Literacy Resource Institute has done 
extensive woik on assessment, particularly for non- 
native speakers of English in a leamer-centeied context 

Generally, research studies point to many possibilities 
within ail aspects of literacy learning for inclusion of 
student input; the amount and degree of such inclusion 
varies as welL Practitioneis need to gain awareness of 
the fact that their very practice, although drawing on 
student input to some extent, still peipetuates a power 
base: the teacher knows how and what s/he will have the 
class do; the leamers then do it "It is too much of one 
person knowing what the other would like to know and 
keeping it that way." ^ Muiphy suggests that 
practitioners make their methodologies known to 
leamers. She cites Robert Merry's speculation that 
"many tutors may not (make methodologies available to 
students ) because they themselves do not fiiUy 
understand what they are doing" (p. 24). 

There have been few opportunities to clarify our own 
thinking. Consequently we have not been able to make 
our assumptions explicit, to share them with students or 
to elicit students' understandings of these relationships 
and processes. Until we do this it is difficult to envisage 
how we can respond adequately to students' perceptions 
that there are things about language and how it works 
that tiiey need to know but that we are unwilling to 
share. Murphy, p. 24. 

Educators at the Independent Learning Project at 
Morley College found that the most meaningful way in 
which leamers could take control of their learning was 
to engage in "discussion about what learning is; setting 
goals and assessing progress; sharing knowledge about 

strategies and techniques we use; and exploring areas 
which may be unfamiliar to many tutors and students" 
(ibid). They found that one result of demystifying the 
teaching process may be that practitioners fmd ways in 



^ Gardner, qtd. in Murphy, p. 24. 
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which to include learners in that process - as peer 
teachers, as part of a teacher education team, etc. 

Alison Murphy defines student-centered learning "to 
mean collaborative learning which validates students' 
skills, experience and potential and is directed according 
to students' choices and purposes. This approach en- 
ables students to take respoiisibility for their own 
learning in which tutors^ act as facilitators and a re- 
source" (p. 23). Simply put, the material that learners 
study must relate to ^ir needs, lives and interests, and 
the methods used to help them leam must be designed 
for adult learners, with prior experience in the world. 
Readers will have their own definitions of student- 
centered learning, and of literacy and literacies. It is 
our purpose to encourage reflection on the issues raised, 
which we hope will lead to further reading, research 
and ongoing dialogue. 



ERIC 



^ A tutOT is a teactiei/fdciUlatof in tte UIC and the tcnn does not have the 
connotation of Volunteer tutc»:^ that it has in the US. Volunteer tutors in the 
UK m itfaftd to as volunteeis. 
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In this section we explain the rationale behind a learner-centered 
approach to adult literacy learning. We discuss some basic tools you 
will find useful in teaching adults to develop and improve their 
reading and vmting skills. Later, we suggest activities and 
materials to use with specific topics such as family, housing, work 
and transportation. Finally, we have included a sample curriculum 
and lesson plan which you may use as guides for your own work. 



Literacy facilitators often combine different approaches, and find 
themselves adapting and expanding activities to meet the needs of 
their learners. Facilitators pull these elements together in a literacy 
learning context For our purposes, method describes a way in 
which something is done. Approach is the larger umbrella under 
which various methods may be loosely framed together. Some 
practitioners label the what and the how of instmction/ 
implementation as techniques, which might be particular ways of 
doing things in the classroom to move learners towards their literacy 
goals. 

rationale: why? 

It is important to ask what teaching is and maybe what it isn't, when 
we think about teaching practice and assumptions implicit in the 
approaches teachers employ. Maybe teaching is a process of learning 
from: at times, people are self-taught, at other times they leam from 
others, constructing knowledge jointly. 
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Framewoiks have been suggested for examining 'good' practice, as 
distinguished from "bad' practice. Top-down is contrasted against 
bottom up : top-down represents the 'banking' approadi to education 
where learners are viewed as empty vessels in which knowledge is 
deposited, bottom-up describes learners constructing their own 
learning programs. Competencv-based is pitted aeainst 
participatory teaming. Competency-based education lists objectives 
(such as "learner will be able to write name, address and phone 
number"), as measurable skills which are taught as con^tencies. 
Skill-centered learning (where topics are organized by various 
readingAvriting/ language skills) is viewed against a meaning-based 
approach, and so on. 

Clearly, there is no one best method by which learning occurs. The 
Adult Academy is conunitted to a paiticipatoiy, learner-centered 
approach to literacy learning. Needs and concerns of leamers are 
primary; dialogue about their interests and goals forms the 
curriculum. 

A number of factors influence the learning process. Both leamers 
and facilitators are active participants in this pro^ss. Their age, 
gender, previous educational experience, health and mental health, 
vision, hearing, learning style, expectations, orientation (visual, 
aural, tactile), immediate life situations, past/recent changes/ 
transitions all affect the interaction. Now factor in the consideration 
that each class or tutoring group will consist of leamers whose 
backgrounds, learning styles, preferences, etc., will var>' widely, and 
it seems unlikely that one teaching approach can be satisfactory for 
all. One single approach won't work for all people. You will see as 
you read this manual and continue through workshops with the Adult 
Academy, that we ecourage tutors to develop a variety of techniques 
which can be mixed and matched in each class and activity. 
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Teaching practice has to do with an understanding of the 
complexities of the individual participants involved in the learning 
process, and also of the different processes diat emerge through the 
interaction of learners with each other and with their teacher or 
facilitator. Building knowledge in a group/social setting is a 
powerful thing - one which can be hoped for, but rarely planned 
for in a precise way. A willing teacher begins to realize that his or 
her role is that of facilitator as she attempts to guide learners to their 
own knowledge, sharing that knowledge with that of others and 
fuiaUy moving towards advancement of knowing for all. 

In some settings, non English speaking learners want to become 
literate first in their own languages, and native language literacy 
classes are available to them. In other settings, where non-native 
speakers of English are learning literacy, learners may use their 
native language in many ways to access literacy in English and to 
fmd ^eir voices in their native language. ('Finding voices' describes 
the process of learning to express oneself in another language, and/or 
in writing). 

Learners may use their native languages orally with each other and 
in writings for clarification, for expression, for practice and for 
communication. Learners can and do determine ways in which they 
need to learn. For some this includes using the native language - 
either for transliteration (writing out the sounds of a word in 
English in the native language) or for translation, as a means through 
which to approach writing in English. It is important to observe and 
respect the strategies learners find helpful. It is also important to 
encourage leamers to find uieir own strategies and strengthen them. 
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getting organized 

A curriculum is a guide for planning a course of instruction and 
organizing content — topics, themes and/or grammatical items, 
depending on one's focus. There are many ways of setting up 
curricula, but few are realistic in their view of the ways an adult 
learner's world operates. Some literacy curricula integrate grammar 
and language usage, others focus on communicative activities, others 
imagine ideal leamers in ideal settings and provide model dialogues. 
Certain models reflect an unrealistic view of the way in which things 
occur in the world (particularly within the context of aduh 
education). 



curriculum guidelines 



The purpose of any curriculum is to guide the teacher through a 
scope and sequence of learning events and activities, the goals of 
which are to lead leamers to the accomplishment of some measurable 
outcome(s). Outcomes typically include increased knowledge and 
ability which can be demonstrated by die learner and measured by 
the teacher. 

Factors which affect curriculum implementation include: class size, 
multiple skill levels, and the presence or absence of multi-cultural 
and multi-lingual leamers. These factors are tied to the organizing 
function of curriculum. 

For example, a tutor might not need to cover very basic infomiation 
to be covered under the topic of housing if none of the leamers have 
questions or concerns around that topic. On the other hand, if one 
learner wants to know about complaining about a landlord, the tutor 
might engage all the leamers in a discussion about their experiei ce 
wiUi their landlords. 
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A teacher will organize and 'cover' various parts of a curricuium by 
paying attention to the learners' prior experience and knowledge of 
the world The tutor will woik on component skills and drills 
(spelling, reading/writing activity) in a meaningful way, but using 
die topic of housing as the context in which the exercises are framed. 
The suggestions later on in this section provide other examples of 
ways to include learners needs within numerous topics. 

Several existing literacy and literacy/ESL curricula can be found in 
the Academy's resource library. Because of the particular needs of 
Academy learners, and the Academy's commitment to learner- 
centered instmction, this section is intended as a giiidfi to curriculum 
development. 
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curriculum and the learner 

Participatory educators value the importance of community among 
learners so that their concerns can be dearly voiced and shared. 
Subsequent language and literacy work can be developed around 
learners' issues and concerns. 

Nina Wallerstein describes community literacy as "an educational 
process which takes curriculum from community and student needs 
and, through dialogue and co-education, suggests changes back to the 
community".* This process is most commonly known as one of 
problem-posing (as opposed to problem solving). 

Many pre-set curricula use topics as organizing devices (usually these 
topics fall under the umbrella of life skills) and 'teach' literacy within 
the context of personal information, shopping, transportation, health, 
etc. In a learner-centered classroom topics are generated by learners. 
The process of dialogue and co-education occurs jointly among learners 
and facilitator[s]; a problem-posing approach is implemented around 
topics of interest and importance to learners. 

Cross topics (topics which are applicable to a number of situaions and 
fall under numerous headings) such as time, money or clarification, 
can be taught separately and/or in contexts such as banking, 
transportation or work. Within the scope of ESL/literacy, a aoss topic 
such as time might appear within numeracy work, within document 
reading and writing, as well as within a discussion of work, eating, 
sleeping and /or leisure habits. 

A cross topic, as such, represents language/literacy useful in more than 
one specific context. Housing, for example - a specific topic ~ might 
embrace the cross topics of seeking clarification (the rent is how 
much?); numeracy ($500); document literacy (lease, house/ building 
rules) and money (check? cash? money order?). 
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* Language and Culture in Conflict, ©1984, Addison-Wesley, p. 10. This book is in the 
Adult Academy library. It contains many sample lesson plans. 
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cuiriculum and the learner 

Participatory educators advocate connecting any mandated topics to the 
wider framework of a problem-posing approach in order to connect 
learners' knowledge and experience to the topics (or grammatical 
items, etc) at hand. 

A curriculum cannot be predetermined. Given the multiple needs of 
learners and the often restrictive focus of many pre-set curricula, lesson 
planning and curriculum development are inter-related. The 
curriculum is a guide to the learning process. The facilitator guides 
learners through various language and literacy events and activities 
derived from learner-generated content As such, curriculum is a 
guide to developing and expanding the process of organizing a body of 
study to which learners actively and consistently contribute, and with 
which they interact 
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cuniculum and the learner 

Curriculum guidelines reflect a processive, learner-centered approach 
to curriculum and materials development Tutors organize dass time 
around recurrent events (conversations, dialogue journal writing, 
language ex{^rience activity). Content (themes and topics) emerges 
through these events and generates further activity. 



recurrent events 

Recunent events arc regular repeated activities which allow learners 
to generate writing. This writing can later be expanded into 
different kinds of reading materials. These materials might then be 
further expanded or adapted into more reading and writing matter. 
Often, the materials will help generate new topics of discussion and 
new writing. L^amer activities, needs and concerns dictate content. 

Recunent events include dialogue journal writing, generating 
language experience stories at the beginning of class as learners 
relate events/information occurring prior to class that day (which 
often overlap with themes and topics). 

Additionally, smaller, repetitive events, such as the writing of the 
date or the weather report ("Today it's cold"), at the beginning of 
each class serve to encourage learners to take preliminary steps 
towards independent writing aitd reading within a relatively 
controlled (i.e., limited) range of vocabulary and within a safe and 
supportive leammg environment. 
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thetnes and topics 

Tutors and teachers organize literacy activity around themes and 
topics according to learners' needs, interests and concerns. These 
themes and topics generally emerge during conversations held at the 
beginning of class se^ions. Such conversations frequently raise 
questions or issues that learners wish to discuss or to know more 
about. The facilitator generally invites learners to share whatever 
they might know about a topic at hand and often engages learners in 
some writing about that topic. 

Through the use of language experience, tutors and learners organize 
collective knowledge into a story or paragraph. This story becomes 
the first reading material on that topic. Depending on the extent of 
leamers' intetis^t in the topic and/or the availability of other 
appropriate/relevant materials, 'authentic' texts and/or further 
reading materials may be used to extend or expand the topic at hand. 

Additionally, tutors or teachers will generally type up the class 
writing, reproduce it, and distribute it at the following session. This 
practice provides additional interaction with the leamer-generated 
writing. Using leamer-generated writing also validates the learners' 
contribution to the body of reading material used by the group. The 
facilitator often adds open-ended questions to the sheet on which a 
writing appears, thereby extending learners' interaction with both 
content and additional writing and reading. 

The themes listed are often of interest to leamers - although not to 
all. Attention to learners' concerns, elicited during a few minutes or 
more of (warm up) conversation at the beginning of the class session, 
may reveal particular questions, concerns or interests. 
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typical topics 

Themes tend to follow in a similar pattern among learners 
universally.^ The progression of topics seems to work best when it 
begins with tfie learner him or herself and grows outward to family, 
neighborhood, classroom, community, workplace, etc. 

What follows are some typical and/or predictable topics and possible 
questions to ask or directions to pursue. In evcrv instance, the 
learners' kn owlcdgp is a gnnd place to start: What 
knowledge and experience do they have of the topic at hand? What 
do they need to learn? What can they tell each other? How can they 
find infoniaation they don't have? What action might they want to 
take in pursuing information or changing a negative situation? 

The suggested lesson plans that follow are intended as suggestions for 
tutors, as possible beginning points. Questions which might help 
elicit information from learners are listed below. The list of 
brainstormed ideas and questions that appears here may or may not 
be of use to your particular learners. 

The process of creating and asking their own questions is central 
to (integral to and inseparable from) the entire process through 
which language and writing are generated. Too much of traditional 
schooling is about other people identifying problems and then asking 
learners to solve them. For adult learners, especially, it is critical to 
recognize and encourage their identification of issues of importance.^ 



^ Gary Phamess, MLA: Responsibilities for Uteracy, Pittsburgh, September, 1990. 
2 Textbooks and tests do not, with rare exceptions, adt students to identily problenis; 
Instead, they ask students to solve problems already identi^ed and stated by others " 
Heath, in Lunsford, Moglen and Slevin (eds.). (1990).'nttf Right to Uteracy. p. 293. 
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family / leisuie 

If asked, many learners will bring in photographs of family members, 
events or trips to dass to share with classmates. Learners will naturally 
want to talk about the photos. 

Initially, you can guide the discussion by posing questions and trying to 
elicit information from the learners who brought in photos. As 
learners come to knc : each other, they will take on more of the 
interaction. From the discussion, language experience approach (LEA) 
writing develops. Again, you can initially model ways to shape the 
discussion into writing. As learners gain confidence they will begin 
acting as scribes for each other - transferring oral to written language. 
Additionally, you. might bring in magazine or other 
photos/illustrations depicting different famili^ engaged in different 
activities. You can invite comment, questions, contrast and 
comparison between ard among learners' ideas of family and those in 
the visual images. 

You can develop generative questions around the idea of family, 
including: 

• what is a family? ; how do family expectations affect our lives? 

• who do you consider a family member? 

• what are the roles of significant others, commimity people, friends 
and neighbors in yoiu lives? 



useful texte / materials* 

Voices Expressions learners' family photos 
Starting to Read Personal Stories Remembering 
Double Action Picture Cards In Print 
Picture Stories U4c»rry 
Language and Culture in Conflict 



'materials listed in this section are available in the Adult Academy library. 
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house / home 

• Where do you live? Can you make a map of the routes from home 
to class? 

• Who rents? Who owns? Who found the place you live in now? 

• What can learners tell each other about owning and renting? 

• What problems have you had? Are you familiar with US cultures 
and customary ways of doing things? 

• How do language and literacy Impact on your home lives? 

• Which learners can advise others about a particular aspect of 
housing based on their previous experience? 

• Might learners want to discuss, write and/or read about 

- moving - borrowing/renting a truck or van; — activities in the 
home - who does what? (overlap with family/ roles); 

- furniture - new, used (may overlap or connect with shopping); — 
problems with the landlord/repairs; neighborhood 

• What about homelessness? Why are people homeless? Who are the 
homeless? What has the government done to help? What would 
happen to homeless people in learners' home countries? 



useful texts / materials 

photos of learners' homes/ magazine photos 
real-life print (for sale/for rent signs, newspaper ads) 
Starting to Read lald&t 
A New Start Th^ Ngw Arr^ya^ 

Language and Culture in Conflict 

Look Again Pictures for Lang ua ge Developm ent and Life Skills 
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cars and tianspoitation 



How do you get to school? Is driving a car in this country very 
different than in your countries/community of origin? 

• What about public transportation? What are the costs, availability, 
convenience, sdiedul^? Are there rules of conduct (such as not eating, 
spitting, smoking) on public buses in their communities/countries? 

• Do people commonly hitchhike? 

• Are symbols and road signs used in the same manner in other parts 
of the world? 

• W*hat about parking bans, parking meters, alternate side/ overnight 
parking? 

Might learners want to discuss/read/write about: 

- obtaining learning permits and drivers' licenses, driving 
lessons,rules of the road; 

- bu3dng a can new? used? mileage, body work, able to pass 
inspection, etc. 

- insurance, accidents/problems. 



useful texts / materials 

LifeskiUs 1 LEA 

road signs/ graphics drivers' manuals 

newspapers and magazines (photos, buy/sell ads) 

Look Again Pictures for Language Development and Ufe SkUls 



CO 
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work 



Who are the learners? Who is employed? If your learners are a group 
of elderly widows, would jobs be an issue? 

• In a group where only some people have jobs, is it important to 
validate the worth of work in the home? 

• Have they worked before? Have they any interest in working in this 
country? Changing jobs? 

• What are the cultural attitudes among learners vis-a-vis work? Are 
there issues with documentation and 'legality'? Are people exploited 
in their places of work? 

• What's minimum wage and who earns it? Is there equal work for 
equal pay? 

• What are contrasts between work here and in other cotmtries? 

• Do they ivant to learn more about salaries, benefits, upgrading? 

• What about being laid-off or being fired? How do people deal with 
conflict at the workplace? 

• Do learners want to discuss and write about positive and negative 
aspects of their jobs, or jol>s they might like to have? 



useful texts / materials 

LEA print realia/ information from the worksite 

pay stubs want ads application forms / social security cards 

proof of authorization to work 
ESL for Action: Problem Posing at Work 
Let's Work Safeiv Sp^^g Up at Work 

InPriait Picture Stories First Words 
Voices Expressions Remembering 
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lamii;^: intezgeneiational issues / conflict 
ggnden changes in roles / expectations 

• Who do you live with? Who lives in your house/apartment? 

• Who do you consider family? What are differences between family, 
friends, in-laws, blood relatives, and distant family? 

• How do American families change and grow? Do you see your 
family as an American family? How is it different? 

• What is appropriate childcare? Who takes care of whose children? 

• Who does what jobs in the fanUly? Who earns money? Who does 
housework? Who shops? Who cooks? 

• How is marriage different in different countries, communities, sub- 
cultures? What are different major life events? 

• Is everybody's famiiy the same? How are they different? Why? 



useful texts / materials 

LEA school report cards teen magazines 
In Print The New Arrival 
Lan guage and Culture in ConfUct Picture Stories 
Double Action Picture Cards Pgygpn^l gtorigg 



Finally, none of these suggestions or questions will be of any use at 
all if they are asked or considered in isolation from learners' goals 
and reasons for wanting to study. As tutors continue to woric with 
adult literacy learners, they try to find better means through which 
to include learners' explicit participation in the development of 
curriculum, in assessing their own progress and in deciding what is 
actually studied. 
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sample lesson plan 



Looking at the questions we posed about family on page IS, we will 
discuss some basic ideas for developing a lesson plan. 

A first step is to find a wav to learn about students' interest in and 

kipwigdgg of thg stfbjgg, 

At the beginning of the class, you can start an informal discussion 
using these questions. This discussion will reveal some information 
about learners' knowledge of vocabulary words in English. If you 
begin to write some of the questions and their responses on the 
blackboard or on newsprint pads, you will also start to uncover 
information about their ability to read and pronounce the 
vocabulary. 

• Who do you live with? Who lives in your house? Wlio is in your family? 



As learners discuss the people in their households, the tutor can write 
their responses on the board/newsprint; 



wife 


cousin 


daughters 


father-in-law 


sons 


nieces 


brothers 


sisters 



There is so much vocabulary around family - or any subject matter, 
really - that you are almost certain to come across unknown words 
with any group of leamers. You may also be able to develop some 
interesting cross-cultural discussion about who is considered family 
among your own and the learners' cultures.* You can use words 
from the list, and generate new questions with the leamers: 

Do you live with all the people in your family? 

Where do the people in your family live? 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 



* You will note that much of this section focuses on cross-cultural questions. These 
questions are not limited to ESL leamers. Even leamers who were bom in the US come 
from many different sub-cultures, and can learn horn each others' experiences^ 



A word of caution: some of these questions might be difficult for 
learners whose families have been divided by immigration, or lost 
through war in the home country. Therefore, you might want to 
stop after the first question, (Who lives in your house?) and develop 
vocabulary and writing around that question, and around other 
information leamers might volunteer about Uieir families. With a 
group of leamers who know one another well, dealing with difficult 
questions may be a very supportive activity. This is a question of 
judgement 

After leamers have discussed their families, you can work with them 
to generate a language experience paragraph such as: 



There are fhow manvl people in my house. I live 
with 



Our apartment /house has Thow manvl rooms. 

You can develop a grid based on the learners' information (see 
approaches and activities) and generate sentences about: 

~ who has children 

— who has children in school 

— who lives with whom 

— who has family living nearby; whose family lives in/outside the US 

Depending on learners' interest in the topic, you might ask them 
some or all of the following questions. 

• How do you think American families change and grow? How do you think American 
families are similar/different from families in your country? 

• What is good childcare? Do An^cans have diffe»«nt ideas? How do you know? 
Who tak^ care of whose children? 

• Who works in the family? Who cooks? Who does housework? 

• How does marriage work in your country? Is it the same here? 
What are the most important birthdays? 

• How are families different between leamers in the group? 



G4 
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Use the blackboard or newsprint to note the group's responses, and 
then develop word lists and groupings (see below), language 
experience stories, flashcards, sentence strips and even bingo 
activities. With some creativity, there are any number of directions 
you can take, depending on the interests and skills of your group of 
learners. 

For example, learners might want to discuss marriage customs. 
They might tell each other about marriage customs in their 
countries/conununities, and ask about or report on weddings they've 
attended. You can broaden the whole group's vocabulary by listing 
the words they use, and add one or two of your own: 



party 


flowers 


cake 


bride 


sewing 


money 


groom 


cooking 


family 


presents 


temple 


church 



If you know some letters are hard to pronounce, or to distinguish 
from other letters, ask learners to group all the words together using 
these letters (e.g., all the words that begin with the letter c): 

cooking cake church 

or all the words that list people: 

bride groom family 

or the words that hst verbs/doing things: 

cooking sewing 

The grouping you choose depends on the interests and needs of the 
learners you are woricing with. You can expand on this activity by 
encouraging leamers to develop sentences using the words, or do a 
new group language experience story around the words. How far 
you go really depends on the interests and abilities of leamers. 

You can also encourage leamers to bring in photos of family 
members and events; you, too, can share your own photos with the 
group. 

ERIC 
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If you are an active listener, and follow the lead of your learners, 
you will find diat many discussion topics can go on for a long time. 
It is a good idea to keep your language experience stories, grids, and 
word lists in a newsprint pad so that you can bring them home at the 
end of the session. You can type up the class materials, and copy 
them for the next session. This approach ensures regular, weekly 
review of any material covered. It is leaffiiming to learners to see 
that they can generate their own learning materids. 

As a tutor, it is your responsibility to focus and structure your 
tutoring sessions. You sdso need ensure that activities and materials 
stem from the learners. You may want to break up your sessions 
into half hour blocks where you have specific activities to woric on. 
For example: 



Topic: Family 

5:50-6:00 Come early, discuss plan with teacher (if applicable) 

6:00-6:30 Discuss families. Generate vocabulary, two stories. 
Practice reading stories together. 
Cover grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation. 

6:30-7:00 Pair off and wori; on specific skills with LEA stories. 

*** break *** 

7: 10-7:30 Discuss specific differences between families in group. 
Look for new vocabulary, new LEA stories. 

7:30-8:00 Guided or open-ended writing based on family. 




It is important to balance meaningful content with a variety of 
activities to practice real language (in oral and written forms). 

In multi-level groups, more advanced learners might write stories on 
tlie topic; othexs might woric on basic word identification and 
sentence exercises with the stories. Sometimes learners can work in 
pairs - reading and writing about the topic at hand. The manual 
section on approaches and activities lists numerous ways through 
which leamers can work on reading and writing skills and tasks. 
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Sample Curriculum 



Week Goals 



Activitiigs 



Content Areas 



'learning about each other 
'setting tone 
'assessment: level/needs 



name games, grids 

pair & group interviews 

dialogue journals 

set regular literacy activities 

(i.e. discuss/write: how was your day?) 



'learning about each other 
'looking for content areas 
'setting goals 



language experience stories 

Interviews/grids 
dialogue journaltt 
regular activities 



'choosing content areas 
3 - 4 'building skills & vocab. 

'learning about each other 



reading based on class information 
grkis and stories 
language experience stories 

dialogue journals 

regular activities 



'building skills & vocab. 
5-7 'choose new content areas 
'sharing info, and resources 



'evaluation 



inter-group interviews: past materials 
informal tests: 



personal information 

(name, address, country/community) 



personal information 

family, work, neighborhood, coming to US 



Sample Content Areas: 

Entertainment 

Work/Unemployment 

Comnriunity Resources 
^Shopping: food, clothesL 

Money 

Neighborhoods 
School & Kkis 
Home Country 

Doctor/Body/Health 

Reading Newspapers 
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choose areas far test based on oast ooals^ . . 


8-13 repeat week 3-7 


gather material for group book 




xerox during week, staple in class 




1 4 'review 


fead learners' book - celsbratell — _ 


TatJock/Gross/9t 


• 


• 
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for further reading: considerations influencing curriculum 
learning styles 

How do you learn a language? How do you learn new things ~ like 
setting up a computer, driving a standard car, using a fax machine, 
filling out tax forms? Do you prefer to read instructions^ to have them 
read to youl Do you prefer to learn by yourself, making mistakes and 
troubleshooting as you go? 

Understanding your own styles and preferences is key to considering 
the range of styles and preferences among learners. 

American education tends to be very competitive. Individual work 
and achievement are valued greatly. Group work is only a means 
toward an end in many American schools. 

Among many other cultures, however, learning and doing 
cooperatively is both means and end ~ a way in which to accomplish a 
task that would be unthinkable to do alone. For many of our learners, 
reading and writing do^ happen collaboratively. It is important tj 
understand how group support sustains learners. 

Through attentive listening and observation we can learn how each 
individual learner interacts with print and language. We don't always 
need to see an individual 'product' (a written dictation, a worksheet, 
seme homework) in order to understand how a learner accomplished 
what s/he did. We can see who turns to whom, who looks in their 
notebook or at posters or print in the room in order to find a needed 
word. 

There are many questions to consider. Who sits with whom? How 
does a learner respond to your request that she read a passage to you 
alone? That she read to the oth 3rs? We need to understand the 
difference between learning/reading and performance. 

Part of QUE education was about displaying what we knew, showing the 
teacher we were paying attention by raising our hands and always 
filling in every answer on test forms - even if we were guessing. For 
our learners, display may be frightening or it may be irrelevant 
Therefore, we need to understand our own learning/ educational 
background in terms of the contexts in which it occurred and know 
that it may well be quite different from the learning needs and styles of 
our learners. 
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"but they want a book, but they want grammar " 

Learner-centered practice demands beginning where the learners are, 
and working with them in order to help them meet their goals. 
Moving them away from less socially meaningful interaction with 
workbooks towards more personally relevant material is possible 
without neglecting grammar and vocabulary as aspects of learning. 

Some commercial texts have been useful to literacy learners, with a 
tutor, or at home, sometimes with assistance from household or family 
members. Some learners appreciate bilingual grammar books; they can 
work with each other on various tasks in the text Afterwards, tiiey can 
work with a facilitator, generating language experience stories in 
English. 

Tutors can develop worksheets to address grammar items learners 
need and want to learn, and can use exercises from grammar books, 
too. The issues are meaning and context Tutors need to make the 
material useful for learners, and helping them move along whatever 
educational continuum they've established for themselves. 

If adult learners intend to pursue a high school equivalency diploma, 
they'll need to be able to negotiate school-like literacy tasks. However, 
working toward the accomplishment of those tasks need not be 
alienating in either form or content. 

Again, learners come to us with a wide range of previous experiences 
with schooling and with a ntmiber of goals. The space between 
grammar and rote learning and personally relevant content may not be 
so wide as some educators make it out to be. The way tutors convert 
content into form is part of helping learners move within the 
frameworks they want as they broaden the frameworks within which 
they can successfully learn. In other words, learners can move from 
rote text learning to more meaningful interaction with print as they 
find more interesting things to read and write while moving away 
from the security of rote but relaiively meaningless drills. 
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"but it's easy lor you to teach, you are so outgoing" 



Everyone works differently, and personality does affect teaching style. 
What works well for one teacher may not work at all for another. 

An extroverted teacher may keep her students entertained but is she 
listening to them and responding reflectively with work that will help 
them? Is the introverted teacher so afraid of making mistakes that she 
assigns worksheets all the time, so that learners go through a tightly 
sequenced program? Is the content of that sequence of use to learners? 

As we each continue to explore learners' goals and our own 
responsibilities in negotiating curricula and methodologies in order to 
help learners meet those goals, our views and our approaches may 
change accordingly. Whoever the teacher is - whatever her 
personality, teaching style, approach - her focus is on the needs of the 
learner. 
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ABE literacy 
approaches & techniques 



Much of this section on ABE (Adult Basic Education) is 
derived from workshops designed by Sally Gabb, a 
literacy worker at the Adult Academy and elsewhere. In 
it, we provide an overview cf learners' experiences and 
goals, ways in which to relate basic life skills to print , 
and we suggest some specific approaches and activities 
to use with ABE literacy learners. 



Although there are many similarities between adult 
learners who speak English as their first language, and 
those for whom English is not a native language, there 
are also some differences. 



learners* experiences, learners* goals 

Some native speakers of English have spent time in 
school, and may have had positive learning experiences 
cut short due to outside pressures. Otiiers may have had 
less encouraging experiences with schooling, and may 
feel a certain anxiety about returning to a school-like 
situation. Some may feel embarrassed about their 
literacy skills; others might feel very good about joining 
a learning group. In any case, these are adults who have 
had extensive experience in the world. Many have 
developed numerous coping strategies for working 
around literacy-related tasks which they may not have 
been able to do for themselves. 
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2 Adult- basic edueatiQii 



Many ABE learners' want to complete the GED - 
(General Equivalency Diploma) - the high school 
diploma. For some, this is a long term goal, and their 
woik in learning centers and/or classes is a process of 
preparation for ttJdng the tests that lead to the OED. 
Others may want to improve reading and writing skills 
for their own purposes, or for work-related reasons. 

Regardless of learners' individual goals, the approaches 
hers advocate that tutors learn from the learners, and 
give constant feedback. Find out what they know, how 
they came to know it, what they want to know and learn, 
and k^p them aware of how they are progressing. 



relating basic life skills to print knowledge 

A large part of the process is making learners 
consciously aware of what it is they're doing and how 
they're doing it Talking about how a leamer reads, for 
example, ~ where sAie gets stuck, how s/he puts 
together meaning from words in print — is part of 
helping him/her leam about how s/he learns. Talking 
with learners as they deal with the GED's multiple 
choice tests and logic exercises helps learners to leam 
about how they actually do put information together and 
leam new things. 

Although specific activities and materials will differ 
with different learners, (ABE or GED), tiie underlying 
assumption is that learners can already do many thhigs. 
Tutors help learners bridge the gap between what they 
already know and what they want to leam. 
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knowing and learning: 

integrating life experience with schooling 

ABE learners may or may not expect to go on to GED 
instruction at some point In general ABE courses, 
learners often need assistance with reading and writing 
assigimients. They may want to brush up on certain 
skills, or learn new ones, in preparation for a return to 
the woriq>lace. They may want to learn to use a 
computer, write a business letter, or 'just learn 
something'. Whatever their goals, learners need to be 
aware of their own existing abilities so that they can 
consciously build on dient They often take for granted 
the literacy tasks they fia& do; these abilities need to be 
brought to their attention. Encouragement to go further 
and take new steps is only half the struggle. 



writing 

Writing is a school-related task that seems to many to be 
completely unrelated to what we do in 'real life'. Many 
of us are a£raid of, or uncomfortable with writing, and 
our learners often have these feelings, too. One way of 
helping them overcome those barriers is to encourage 
them to write frequently. We learn to write by writing, 
and there are many forms and purposes for writing. 
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freewriting 

Freewriting is one way to begin the i^eded loosening up 
process so that learners can just get started and can get 
something down on paper. People often do fireewriting 
before or after a discussion about a topic of interest. 
The process is simple: when it's time to write, a time 
limit is set (S minutes is a good amount of time to start) 
and everyone writes (tutors and learners together) - 
without stopping — about the topic at hand. 

Because there's no stopping, no going back over the 
writing, no time to correct or re-word the writing, 
learner's expectations are already different from those 
they'd have if they were writing an essay to be turned in 
or graded. The tutor tells the learners that they won't 
have to share their writing if they don't want to. What's 
important here is the process of getting started - of 
putting pen or pencil to paper, fomiir f' thoughts and 
writing down words. 

Over time, leamers may use freewriting as a means to 
work out ideas about concerns in their own lives, or to 
rough out initial ideas for academic essays. They might 
fteewrite to warm up for other writing tasks, so diat 
the task of writing itself becomes less mysterious and 
less frightening. They come to learn to talk through 
writing, (a process which is at the heart of much 
academic writing). They also leam to conununicate 
their own feelings and opinions through writing as weU. 
Freewriting is an important vehicle in bridging gaps 
between life experience and school-based learning. 

Freewriting extends not only into academic essay 
writing, but can also branch out into more personal 
writing to the tutor in the dialogue journal. Dialogue 
joumsds are described at length in approaches and 
activities, and some aspects of dialogue journal writing 
are mentioned on the following page, jpecificaUy within 
the context of adult basic education. 
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Diaiogtig f ftMTitalft work from learners' existing strengths and 
knowledge. Dialogue journal writing provides a means for 
student-tutor written interaction and commimication in a non- 
threatening, individualized mar<ner. Learners write to tiieir 
teacher or tutor, working from their own level of ability. The 
journal is a place in whidi anything can be discussed; the focus is 
on content, not on correct foran. 



Getting started: Learners are invited to write to their tutor in 
the dialogue journal. The learner can choose the topic(s) and 
determines the length of the writing The tutor responds to the 
writing by asking questions^ reflecting upon content 
contributing his/her own information or offering sympathy, 
congratulations, etc. 



Errors and corrections: Explicit corrections are nof made in the 
journal, but may be modeled in the tutor's responses. For 
example, in response to misspelled words, or incorrect grammar 
usage ("Yestidday I had went down-town"), the tutor models 
correct usage in his/her response ("When you went downtown 
yesterday, what did you do?"), and maintains his/her interest in 
the content of the writing. Some errors take time to change - 
with or without explicit correction; the point of this exercise is to 
encourage learners to write and read for meaning and for 
communication. 

Some learners explicitly ask for corrections; ways of correcting 
journal entries without inhibiting free communication include: 

- modeling correct usage in tutor's response; 

- underlining problem areas and asking learners to consider 
what the problems might be [verb tense, agreement, or spelling, 
etcj. 

- using one side of the page or notebook only for writing and 
using the facing side/page for corrections; 

- taking note oi learners' problem areas and addressing those 
separat^y. In working out ways to individualize students' work, 
reading/ writing problems that surface in the journal may 
facilitate organization of appropriate activities for individual, 
pair or small group work. In ABE classes, the journal provides 
net only an ongoing measure of the progression of learners' 
writing skills, but also encourages fe^back about the course and 
the learners* work w:tl\ the tuLor, and with the learning 
experience overall. 
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knowing and learning for academic work: 
naming what you do 

Preparation for academic woik raises to a conscious 
level the kinds of thinking processes we go through in 
order to solve various kinds of word problems and 
academic exercises. A good deal of book-based/ 
academic wosk requires readers to separate fact, opinicm 
and generalization. For many of us, this is an ongoing, 
unconscious process. We constantly make judgn^nts 
about what's fact, what's fiction, what's opinion, what's 
a stereotype, etc. Our learners make those distinctions, 
too, in the course of their daily lives. What's different 
in an academic setting is that learners are being asked to 
make those judgements on the basis of information they 
receive In writing. For many learners, a first step is in 
asking: What does the t^t say? What do you know 
from what you've read? 



word problems and other tasks 

Our task as tutors is helping learners talk through the 
steps they take in order to solve word problems, answer 
comprehension questions, and make decisions about 
multiple-choice test items. Look at the logic exercise 
below, and try to work it out. 



Pedro, Denise, Ray, Susan and Fred each have a favorite color. 
They each like a different color; no two like the same one. Who 
likes which color? (Colors are green, orange, blue, red & yellow). 

1. Pedro's favorite color is not green. 

2. Denise doesn't like red or orange. 

3. Someone really likes red. 

4. Susan's favorite color is yellow. 

5. Ray hates blue. 

6. Ray and Susan's favorite colors mix to make Fred's favorite. 



Tliis kind of exercise in logic and elimination utilizes 
particular thinking skills that many people may have, 
but are unaware of using. Using what you know to 
Hgure out what you don't know, you solve the problem. 
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Were you able to complete the exercise?' How did you 
do it? How might other pv<;ople do it? It's not at all 
important that people approach the problem in the same 
way, but for those leamers for whom ^ns kind of 
problem Is difficult it is very important that they learn 
to discuss the steps they take in order to solve it, so that 
when things break down we know where they already 
are, and can help to guide them to possible next steps. 
The steps involved in solving the problem need to be 
talked about aloud (a sort of 'think-aloud protocol'), in 
order to help make it clearer to leamers for whom it is 
difficult. 



critical thinking: from common sense to verbal logic 

As you've seen in the exercise above, a good deal of 
academic work involves following a certain kind of 
logic. Clarifying the steps needed in order to work out 
a problem forms the bulk of the tutor's woric 
Critical thinking refers to the larger process of 
separating what can be tnie from what can't be true, and 
then stepping back a bit further and seeing how 
academic problems relate to real life problems, and how 
real life problems occur in laiger social contexts. 

The hierarchy of thinking skills in the box on the 
next page summarizes the thinking processes used in 
most problem solving activity. Knowing these skills 
well will help you support your learners as they gain 
awareness of their own thought process. 



* (Pedro: blue; Denise: green; Ray: red; Susan: yellow; Fred: orange.) 
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ffierarchv of thinking skiMs 

(adapted from GED texts) 

evaluation does it ^ m^ke sense? 

synthesis pulling together 

different information 

andxsis separating information 

by its meaning 
ap plicatiop using information in 

new contexts 
comprehension taking meaningJ&Qm 

memory recalling information 



Starting at the bottom, the six skills represent M^sdofi 
processes used in solving a problem, (or fbung a leaking 
faucet, figuring out a pay check, filling out a forai, 
etc.). 

If, for example, the problem is what to do to report a 
burglary to the police, there are two processes . One, 
actually calling the police and two, knowing what to tell 
the police once they arrive. Both processes require the 
use of these skills: 
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memory, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation. 

Now, to woik toward solving the problem of reporting 
a burglary: 

ilig first skill mi is mcmoryt ft has tp dg with wHiat 

you know or remember about a situation. You know 
that things were stolen, you try to remember what you 
had, and you know that to report the crime, you need to 
call the police. 

Your cffmprehsnstgn of thg proMgm, (underst^ding 

that you have to call the police if you ever hope to 
retrieve your things) allows you to complete the first 
two steps. 

Next, vou apply the informarion vou have (what was 
stolen, when it was stolen, how you dial 911) aiuLilS£ 

that infpnnatign \q CQntinug [q get help. 

Your analysis of what the information means (well, 
they mig^ help and they might not, but if I don't call, I 

jsjom they won't help) enables yptt to synthfisize all 

this infonnation together. 

Finally, vour evaluation tells vou if it all make sense 
or not . (Well, they came after 90 minutes, they might 
find my things or they might not, but now I feel Fve 
done what I can. Maybe 111 look around the 
neighborhood and see if the thief dropped anything). 

Of course, word problems, and book-based tasks follow 
these steps a little different! /, but the underlying idea is 
the same. You start with what you know, you try to 
build your understanding until you've figured out a 
solution - to a life problem, to a comprehension 
exercise, etc. 
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putting it together: 
problem-posing & critical tiiinking 
skills in action 



A problem-posing approach places this whole process of 
understanding into an even broader context, and asks 
why did someone rip me off anyway? Who needed my 
TV? Why did they come to my house? What can I do 
to change this situation? The problem posing approach 
is discussed in gieater detail in the section on models 
of education. It remains an option that you and your 
learners may wish to pursue actively. Generally, most 
learning situations present multiple oppoitunities to 
engage in asking why, and to integrate life and school. 



forming literacy/critical thinking patterns 

Problem-posing is often useful when learners confront 
'need to know' materials. These materials are written 
documents, letters, insurance forms, accident reports, 
government letters, etc., that learners encounter. 
Before trying to explain anything to tlie leamers, it's 
important to ask what knowledge and understanding do 
the leamers bring to the material already? What do 
they understand about the writing, and what do they 
want to know moie about? How does a letter 
announcing an insurance company's raising its rates 
impact upon a particular learner? What are the larger 
issues behind the rising costs of insurance for everyone? 
Do leamers want to talk about these issues? 

When they are interested in exploring such problems, 
problem-posing (see models of education) provides a 
useful guide to facilitating those discussions. At other 
times, however, leamers may prefer to get the 
important facts from a written document and may not 
wish to discuss those issues any further. Facilitators and 
tutors might try to raise learners' awareness of the 
larger issues surrounding such problems as paying for 
insurance, etc., but if leamers choose not to pursue the 
discussion, their rights and needs must be respected. 
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Real life materials often provide a way into worksheets 
and other academic-based literacy materials, and vice 
versa. As you come to know your learners and dieir 
needs youll start to balance die work you do with them 
around both acad^c and real life texts and materials. 

The section on approaches and activities provides 
concrete ways to integrate literacy skills within 
particular topics, and the materials section suggests 
books and visual materials diat may be useful 

During your tutoring sessions, you will find your own 
ways of helping learners tie their learning together: 
using critical thinking skills to talk through and solve 
problems; to develop literacy dirough meaningful 
content; and integrating specific skUls (spelling, writing 
letters, reading aloud) to meet learners* rieeds and goals . 
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ESL literacy 

approaches and techniques 



In Shis section we discuss some aspects of adult literacy 
learning for people who are learning English as their 
second language. We mention some basic activities you 
will find useful with ESL (English as a Second 
Language) learners, and look at ways of relating basic 
life skills and spoken language ability to print 
knowledge. Finally, for further reading, we look at 
some basic principles and conditions for language 
development. 

ESL learners and their needs: a basic profile 

Some ESL/Hteracy learners speak English fairly well, 
but need help with literacy skills. Others have less 
fluency in English, and need to develop all foM 
language skills • - IL^tsning, speaking, reading and 
writing together. Listening and reading are 
receptive skilb. You listen to someone else speak, 
you read something that has already been written. 
Speaking and writing are productive skills; they 
involve creating new )'.anguage. Many learners develop 
their receptive skills more quickly than their productive 
skills?. Developing productive skills can be much more 
time-consuming and intimidating. 



two approaches 

Total phvsical response (TPR) is an approach to 
language lerming which allows learners to listen and 
respond to ii^structions before they produce spoken or 
written language, which helps develop receptive skills. 
(For more on TPR, see approaches and activities). 
Approaches such as the language experience approach 
(LEA) combine all four skills. As you continue 
tutoring, youll see that LEA fomis the basis of a great 
deal of learner-centered literacy activity. 
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tallage Experience Approach - The language 
experience approach (LEA) is a basic means for generating 
language in oral and written forms. People adapt and use 
the approach in many ways- 

what it is: 

Essentially, LEA consists of listening to learners' spoken 
language, writing it down (transcribing it into written 
form), and using it as reading/teaching material. 

The rationale is that learning to read has to do with 
connecting one's own knowledge of the world (i.e. 
experience) with print. Practiced readers use reading 
strategies such as inferring and predicting meaning based 
on their own experiences. Using reading material that 
comes from learners' experiences and their existing 
knowledge of spoken language helps develop Uiese 
reading skills. 

The content of language experience stories is already 
meaningful to learners. Meaningful content and context 
is not only more interesting to learners, it is easier to 
retain. 

To illustrate, read this fragment and try to recollect it 
without looking back: Pat put paper, peppers, potatoes 
and pots in planters to protect them. Now read this: 
Yesterday 1 went downtown buy shoes. The example is 
exaggerated intentionally — an emphasis only on phonics 
has little to do with meaningful content; a sentence 
describing a real event using high frequency words 
common and known to learners contains meaning and 
authentic vocabulary. Such a sentence forms a basis for 
generating writing that learners can and will want to read. 

Work on phonics (sound/symbol correspondences) and 
grammar forms is embedded in the content of the 
language generated by learners. Teachers can focus on 
specific forms as they arise in the activity. 
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In its purest fomt, LEA is an exact encoding of learners' 
words. The learner tells his/her story, and the tutor (or 
other learners) writes that story exactly as s/he hears it 
With begiimers, one often needs to offer suggestions for 
connecting words in order to form a coherent story. After 
the story has been written, learners then use it as the basis 
for their reading material for that particular session. 



how to use it: 

LEA can be used with an individual learner in one on one 
tutoring, at a blackboard, or on a pad of paper in a group 
learning situation. 

More than one learner can construct the story. One 
learner might begin to talk about something s/he 
remembers about their day, for example. Others might 
then contribute their recollections imtil a paragraph (or 
several paragraphs, with more advanced learners) has 
been written. The tutor then invites learners to read ^he 
paragraph (and might invite them to read every two or 
three sentences as the story is being written). 

With very beginning learners the story might be just three 
or foiu: short sentences, often with several mistakes. To 
start, tutors often need to ask a series of open-ended 
questions. An example: Today I go work factory. Factory 
name Noel Stevens. Near El Inca restaurant I operate 
machine press. Once this story has been encoded, learners 
read it through several times, together and individually. 

Although it may seem that hearing ten other people read 
the same passage would be tedious, learners remain 
engaged in the process — watching, learning from and 
listening to others (and learning the pronunciation and 
rhythm of English); preparing themselves for the trip to 
the newsprint or blackboard to read. The tutor has a 
chance to observe who helps whom, who 'memorizes* a 
pas&age by perhaps reading one word while pointing to 
another, who wants to read nrst, who needs 
encouragement from peers, etc. 
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building literaqr activity horn LEA: 

Opce the story has been read, beginning level learners 
might spend a good azriount of time copying it into their 
notebooks. The tutor might invite leariers whose 
abilities to produce language (by speaking or writing) lag 
behind their abilities to understand it (tl\rough listening 
or ieading) to go to the text and circle 'work' or all the 
words that begin with a particular letter. 

For the next session the story can be typed and distributed 
to learners for review. Questions might be added; 
comprehension questions (is the factory near the 
restaurant?) may be useful for learners who want visible 
evidence of pendl/p iper interaction, for whom learning 
occurs very gradually. Other open ended questions (Do 
you work in a factory? Do you like your work?) may 
generate yet another round of language experience 
writing. 



but they don't speak English.^ 

Beginning learners might start with photos or other 
visual images which they label and learn. Fran Filipek 
CoUignon, at the International Institute of Rhode Island, 
suggests using self-adhesive photo albums in which 
learners save these images and writing. As they gain 
more written language, the photo albums reflect a shift 
from visual to written forms. The photos can be used 
initially for labelling purposes; later sentences and stories 
may be built from those pictures. 

LEA can also be used to encourage learners to write by 
inviting them to each contribute one sentence to a general 
topic, such as: Last week-end I . . . Learners will each write 
one sentence about their weekend. Once learners have 
seen the process modeled a few times - the tutor listens, 
asks clarification questions, suggests words when needed 
and then encodes them - learners take over the work of 
scribing with and for each other. 
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correcting errors in spelling and grammar 

It is important to remember that people learning a 
language will make mistake as they learn. Learning a 
language is intimidating for many. Most learners learn 
English through testing their ideas about how this new 
language works. This is a scary process for many as it 
makes them fed like children. People will need to be 
aware of their mistakes, but not all of them all at once. 
Learners tend to learn correct form best through learning 
to spot their own mistakes. Tutors should encourage 
learners to look for mistakes, but refrain from pointing 
out more than one or two at a time unless asked. 

Some tutors correct learners as tutors transcribe for them. 
("Last week I go^ becomes a question from the tutor: "You 
went?"). Others leave learners to transcribe for each other 
or transcribe the exact utterances, because these are the 
words learners know and use. As learners continue to 
gain facility with language they will correct each other. 

LEA all by itself is a starting point It is imfair to send 
learners out into the world with only a private language, 
(full of misspellings, or irregular grammar usage) which 
LEA can become. LEA is a bridge between learners' initial 
uses of oral and written language and the wider world of 

prim tf^ftt gyfefe 1?Cypl><t tf^g cia^SSirggmr lea is a piece of 
the process of moving from learners' spoken language to 
standard English usage. 



relating basic life skills to print knowledge 

Many of the topics, and much of the literacy activity you 
undertake with ESL learners starts from LEA. Survrival 
(life skills') topics, such as teaming to write a money 
order or reading a telephone bill, can begin with simple 
group stories from leamers. See the example on the 
following page. 
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Juan has a telephone. 

Pedro has a telephone. 

Maria has a telephone. 

Sok has a telephone, too. 

Juan's telephone biU was very big. 

Juan wants to call the telephone company. 



Notice the repetition of the word telephone. This story 
came from a small group of learners, each one writing 
his or her own name, or the name of a classmate. 

Juan had a problem with his phone bill, and trought it 
to class. He gave the tutor permission to discuss die 
problem with die odier learners. First, die tutor elicited 
diisLEA. She woiked widi asalughi 
frequency sight word, (a word diat is seen often, and is 
a very commonly used word). 

Later, she photocopied die bill (again, widi Juan's 
permission), and the group worked on reading die bill, 
figuring out die due date, die charges, and trying to 
guess why the bill was so unreasonably high. Leamers 
also brainstormed suggestions for Juan he should go 
to the phone company and complain about the bill; he 
should write a letter, he should ask an English speaking 
friend to call for him, etc. This kind of activity is a 
typical, real life application of die problem-posing 
approach. 



building skills from content 

A follow-up activity to die work on telephones and bills 
might be working from a survival skills basic text to 
bridge leamers' knowledge of die topic to odier written 
forms. In a later section of this manual, we will oudine 
a number of diese texts, but for now we will concentrate 
on one. 
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First Words is a useful beginning level literacy text that 
uses photos to illustrate key sight words. From Eicst 
Sffiids* learners might then go on to explore 
telephoneAitility biUs in other survival texts, or their 
interest in the topic might have passed. At any rate, 
LEA is an excellent initial activity. It allows learners to 
use the language they know, to learn to read and write 
words they know orally, and to then go on to more 
complex literacy work on a particular topic, or to go on 
to a new topic altogether. 



using English 

Because literacy activity dees not exist in a vacuum, a 
familiarity with typical ESL methods is useful. 
Learners use written language in a context - to 
understand instructions, to pay bills, to deal with their 
children's school, etc. Reading and writing are only 
half the skills needed to use English. 

Communicative competence refers to a speaker's 
ability to know how and when to use the language they 
know for specific purposes. This ability applies to 
reading and writing as well as to listening and speaking. 

As you read at the beginning of this section, 
communicative competence is an ability which develops 
over time. Just as a native speaker of English knows 
that there is one way to speak to a family member, 
another way to address an employer, and yet another 
way to speak to a telephone salesperson, ESL learners 
also have a sense of ways to address people witliin their 
native language and culture. They may not know, 
however, how to use English to meet different needs. 
They may not understand that a note to a teacher should 
probably not be written on the back of an envelope, or 
that a utility bill can be challenged. 
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Working with learners to ensure they achieve 
communicative competence is an overall goal. Specific 
objectives within that goal include helping lean ers 
develop language to meet their ipecific need«. 



grammar 

A traditional approach to ESL instmction is the 
grammar/translation method, which resembles the 
methods used to teach many of us i^rench, Spanish or 
other foreign languages in high school. (English as a 
Foreign Language programs often rely on 
grammarAranslation methods,) Our teachers used 
English as the language of instruction, and had us learn 
to conjugate verbs, learn vocabulary and graminar in 
the target language (the language we were learning). 

This approach is not particularly effective for ESL 
learners, because ESL uses EngUsh (the target language) 
as the language of instmction for non-Biglish speakers. 
The problem is that the learners cannot understand the 
infonnation taught because they do not yet understand 
the language used for instmction. GrammarAranslation 
talks about the target language but doesn't focus on real 
or immediate use of the language. Immigrants and 
refugees need to use English immediately, and therefore 
to focus on their communicative skills. 

Advanced level learners might ask stmctural questions 
about English grammar and usage. The Adult Academy 
resource library has texts to help you help them in their 
learning. However, for the most part, a learner- 
centered approach which begins witli the learners' 
words (LEA), is more useful. For learners with a 
strong interest in grammar, solid exercises can be 
developed from the LEA writings without sacrificing 
meaniifg for form. 
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survival topics 

Learners identify their survival needs through the topics 
they discuss. It is the tutor's responsibility to generate 
meaningful discussion and listen carefully for topics of 
importance to learners. 

For example, in the telephone story above, we leam that 
Juan has a problem with his phone bill and needs help. 
Other learners know about problems with bills, and 
offer him solutions. They don't need a whole unit on 
paying bills — they already know how to do this. 

Before embarking upon any survival skills unit (such as 
transportation, health, housing, banking, etc.), it's very 
important to find out what learners already know about 
the topic - and what diey want to leam. Some may be 
homeowners who don't need to leam how to go about 
renting an apartment, but they might want help with tax 
forms. Others might might want to leam about how to 
buy a house for the first time. The more that tutors can 
tap learners' knowledge ~ to help each other, to build 
discussion and writing — the more meaningful and 
useful the language and literacy activity in the classroom 
will be. 



more grammar, more context 

We can also use Juan's story to build some grammar 
exercises. Using the form name has object ^ 
(Juan has a telephoned we can build other sentences 
using the third person singular (he/she/it) form of the 
verb to have, and can also reinforce the other forms: 



I have 


we have 


you have 


you have 


he, she, it has 


they have 



Allowing this exercise to develop from the structures 
that learners already know strengthens their ability to 
absorb new learning about the veib. 
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This approach is very effective at helping people learn 
and remember new grammar information. People are 
able to team the new infoimation because it comes in a 
context that is already faiailiar and meaningful. To 
simply present die fomi of the veib isUmS. in the 
present tense and conjugate it, without a context (such as 
who ha& a telephone), makes it more difficult to 
remember, and far less interesting to learners. It is 
crucial in ESL work always to build meaningful context. 
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for further reading 

Language development: 

som& principles and conditions.' 



1. Language learners develop language skills by using the 



language. 



Language 
devdops 
through 
use. 



Leamrrs need opportunities to use language; 
they need people with whom to speak and 
listen, plus situations that promote active 
partidpaticn. 

Learners are motivated to communicate. 
Learning activitiet^ should promote 
participation, and should be sodal. Tutors 
need to be sensitive to learners' initial fears 
of making mistakes, and should not conf^ise 
a learner's initial period of silence in the 
classroom with that learner's lack of having 
anything to say. 



2. Lang ua ge practice should be functional and meaningful. 

Classroom activities should provide learners 
with something real to say and a reason to 
say it 

Authentic language materials, and 
interaction with native speakers of English 
provide the mcst beneficial practftce. 
Classroom organization must allow for 
interaction; with other learners and with 
proficient and/or native speakers of English. 



function, 
meaning, 
interaction 



3. Unguage learning is improved when its focus is on 
doing things with the lang ua ge rather than on the 

Speaking the language rather than speaking 
focus on about the language helps people who are 
meaning beginning to grapple with meaning and 

commuTiicating in that language. 



* These three pages are abridged and adapted from ir/omuuion in the Adult Academy's resource 
files. A source qf*he original information is unavailable. 
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4. Language input must be understandable to the learner. 

Language meaning should be evident from 

compre- the context in which it is used. This means 

hensible using simple, direct communication, 

language examples, and visuals. 

Learners' background knowledge should be 
used; language about something the learner 
already knows (and has a srhema for) is 
more comprehensible than language about 
unknown things. 



5. Making mistakes is a normal, constructi /e part of 
language learning. 

The fact that a particular structure or word 
has been taught and learned do^ not 
necessarily mean that it can be consistently 

enois used correctly. It tak^ months and often 

years for learners to integrate and truly know 
many aspects of language and language use. 
Tutors should be sensitive to learners' needs; 
some learners actively seek correction, others 
may be discouraged or ashamed if corrected 
regularly. Allowing learners to complete 
what they're saying, asking for clarification, 
and modeling correct responses develops 
their willingness and ability to use language 
to communicate. 



6. Language is learned best in an atmosphere of trust, 
acceptance, high expectations and support. 

In such an atmosphere, learners ar'* willing 
to take risks learning 

learning and trying out language form, both of which 

environ- are necessary for language development. 

ment Fear, anxiety and competitiveness make 
learning difficult. Dealing with tiiese 
feelings prevents learners from attending to 
the language input/instructioii they receive. 
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7. Listening, speaking, reading and writing strengthen 
and build o n each ottier. The four language skills 
should not be taught se parately, in isolation from one 

anfilhsL 

The four language skills should be integrated 
in language Teaxning. 

language Increased ability in one skill leads to 

skills increased ability in 

other skills. For example^ developing 
speaking and writing skills do more to help 
reading comprehension than reading skill 
exercises alone. 



8. Language develops in a cultural c ontext: both the 
culture of t he learners' first language and that pf the 
^nguage being learned influenc e the progress of 
language development. 

Factors such as the functions of oral and 
written language in the learners' culture and 
language culturally familiar situations must be con- 
and sidered; they will influence development of 

culture the language being learned. 

The culture of the target language (English) 
must be learned along with the language 
because it determines the meaning given to 
language in varying situations. 
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9. Sodo-cultur al factors such as the relaaonship of the 
learner's ethnic group to the target language ethnic 
group can influence lang ua ge acquisition. 

The perceived relative status of the language 
language leanUng group and the target language group 
status may eiSier h^p or limit second language 
learning. A minority group that perceives 
itself as being dominated by the majority 
group may have difficulty learning the 
majority language. Majority language 
speakers may not feel as motivated, on the 
other hand, to learn a language that is not 
prestigious. 

A suhtructive language situation, where the 
native language is l>eing replaced by a 
majority language, such as English, is less 
condudve to language development than an 
additive language situation, where a 
second language is being learned not to 
replace the first language, but to be added to 
it. 



10. Skills in the native lang ua g e su pp ort development of a 
second language. 

The more a learner understands about the 
language workings of one language, the easier it is for 
interde- him/her to grasp the workings of 
pendence anothe-. However, proficiency in the first 

language is only one of many factors 

determining the ease with which a learner 

will acquire another language. 
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11. Language profidencv includes linguistic (or 
grammatjcal) competence, sodo-U nguistic competence, 
and strategic competence. 

Grammatical accuracy (knowing what to say) 
linguistic, is the result of both the process of language 
sodo- acquisition and direct and indirect teaching 
linguistic of grammatical forms, 
and Learners need to know which grammatical 

strategic forms to use, with whom, and under what 
competence circumstances; this sodo-Iinguistic knowl- 
edge is needed for learners to know how, 
when and where to say what they want to 
say. 

Learners also need to be competent in the use 
of strategies which allow them to 
compensate for their problems with language 
or for breakdowns in communication, 
because they must communicate years before 
they master the language entirely. 



12. Language profidencv pre-supposes different abilities 
for different people in different situations. 

Using English to learn content matter is very 
communi- different horn the ability tc use English for 
cative and ordinary conversation; the ability to converse 
school fluently and correctly in English does not 
skills mean (hat the learner can learn academic 

content ir an all-English setting. 
Curriculum organization must take into 
account the learner's basic goals: every day 
conversational skills, the development of 
academic content, or writing and reading for 
day to day purposes, for example. 



13. Language development takes ti me. Assessment of 
lan g ua ge development cannot be made on the basis of a 
single test or teste. 

Language development is a process. It occurs 
over time. It must be assessed and measured 
time over time. 

factors and Ongoing evaluations should contain 
evaluation multiple measures of profidency, including 
tutor's observations, learning logs, writing 
samples, and notes on interaction in class. 
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tutors : 




roles & resp 


onslbilities 



Thank you for joining the Adult Academy Tutoring roster. 
We hope that you will enjoy tutoring. In order to clarify 
what we need from you, and for you to know what you can 
expect from us, we are asking you to consider the 
following to be your job description. 



Your two largest obligations are to attend training 
workshops, and to tutor on a regular basis. We will discuss 
scheduling and logistical details before tUe end of the 
training session. 

Tutors* responsibilities: 

• attend training woricshops: 

— learn from workshop leaders and from each other, 
help, teach and support each other 

• make adult education work for you and your learners: 

" help create a collaborative learning environment, both during the 
workshops tutoring sessions as well 

— adhere to a regular program structure and schedule 
mtor at least 2 hours per week 

— choose a time, learner population and site that works for you. 

— develop materials with and for your leamers 

— develop curriculum with your leamers and with teachers whose 
leamers you help 

• provide feedback to leamers, teachers and Adult Academy staff. 

• consider helping to train new volunteers 

Adult Academy staff are available ^o help you throughout 
the course of tutoring. Should you have scheduling 
problems, or concerns about your leamers or the program 
in general, please contact us. 
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what tutors do: tutoring 

Although die specific content might vary from leaming center to 
learning centers, the tutor's role is to support leamers by providing 
additional help and attention to leamers in small groups or, in some 
cases, on a one-to-one basis. In addition to the actual tutoring work, 
tutors are also asked to document their sessions with leamers. 

what some tutors may want to do: socializing 

Some tutors choose to spend additional time with their leamers 
beyond the tutoring sessions. Some go to movies or social events 
together. Some have regular telephone conversations - particularly 
with ESL leamers who want to practice their speaking and listening 
skills. This extra rime is compifitelv optional, and beyond the 
scope of a tutor's commitment to the leamers or the program. 
Tutors are in no way obliged to meet with leamers beyond the 
tutoring sessions, nor should they feel obligated to extend themselves 
to unrealistic commitments of time or energy. 



troubleshooting: 

when learners need help beyond the classroom 

Occasionally, leamers confide in tutors about personal, financial, 
domestic problems. Tutors are not expected to act as social service 
providers. Should a learner ask for help, a tutor may offer to 
investigate appropriate service agencies through which the leamer 
can Tmd a solution to his or her problem. The Adult Academy does 
not recommend tutors or teachers taking on learners' problems. It is 
important io respect learners' privacy, and to assist in directing 
leamers O appropriate agencies as the need arises. During the 
training sessions, tutors might wish to discuss potential problems in 
order to devise effective strategies for helping leamers fmd solutions 
to particular problems when or if they arise. 
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keeping track of learner/tutor interaction 

An important element of tutoring, particularly over a period of time, 
is keeping track of leamers' activities and progress. Some tutors 
write up tengthy notes after each session; others jot down who was 
tfieie, what they did and leave it at that As you become more 
comfortable with the tutoring sessions and a certain rtiythm 
develops, you'll notice patterns of interaction among leamers and 
between leamers and yourself. It's very useful to make note of these 
patterns as they occur, as well as other incidents and happenings 
during the sessions. 

The Adult Academy provides very open-ended tutoring logs. (See 
sample on next page.). The logs give tutors a great deal of leeway in 
deciding what to note about a particular session. We ask that you fdl 
in your log for each session, and use the section for 
ideas/comments/critiques at the end of each session to evaluate the 
session. 

Lengthy responses to questions on the tutoring logs might not 
necessarily be written up every session, but can be helpful in framing 
your thoughts about your work with you leamers, should you choose 
to keep your own teaching journal. 
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ADULT ACADEMY TUTOR'S LOG 



LEARNERS: 



TUTOR: 



GOALS: 



DATE/riME/SlTE: 



MATERIALS: 



ACTIVITIES: 



COMMENTS: 



COMMENTS: 



COMMENTS: 
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OUT OF CLASS ACTIVITIES: 



LEARNERS' RESPONSES: 
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TUTOR'S EVALUATION/IDEAS: 



THIS FORM HAS BEEN ADAPTED FROM ONE PRODUCED BY ALBSU. 
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learning about your learners 

You might start to notice, and keep track of not only specific 
materials used by your learners, but also, who begins to bring in 
outside reading/writing materials to work on in chss? 

Who is interacting with whom? Is one learner usually particularly 
withdrawn? Outspoken? 

Are people tired? Would it be helpful to bring juice and/or snacks to 
the sessions? Do learners respond well to a certain activity? Do they 
resist writing? Is someone copying everything that's written on the 
board into their notebook? 

is someone else tiying to help other learners? Are other learners 
asking you for help all the time? Do they sometimes ask each other? 

As you become increasingly aware of who your learners are, how 
they learn and interact with each other, you'll most likely develop a 
kind of short hand - some way to keep track of what goes on during 
each session. You may not have time to write down everything in 
complete sentences ~ brief notes on your worksheets, or in a 
notebook can be jotted down onto the tutor's log at the end of the 
session. 
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There are several purposes for keeping tutor logs: 

I) to help vou (and the teacher you a ssist, if anv) to know what's 
poing on with the learner over time: 

2^ to help vou k^p track of questions you might have about 
learners' progress: 

3^ to help vou keep track of materials leamers have used, 
a pproaches t hat don't work well and those that do: 

4^ to help vou keep track of your cwa progress with tutoring 
sessions »- to note how vou come to feel more comfortable, more 
confident as well as to note problem areas and questions vou might 

havg abftttt tutgring; 

5\ to provide documentation to program fiinders that tutors and 
learners do m eet, with what frequencv and for what length of time. 

Additionallv. vo u mav want to explore the i>ot&nt!al for involving 

teamgrs in gvahaton of their Qm progress and k toi4in g fatuK 

directions of study . (For example, a learner might look at the log 
and realize that r/he has doue a good deal of woric on one topic, and 
might decide to move to another, or realizes that s/he has gained a 
large list of sight words, and nught want to work on writing 
sentences using these words, etc.). 




questions for reflection: 

These are questions which you might ask yourself now, and return to 
periodically. These questions reflect ongoing concerns and issues in 
every learning/teaching interaction. 

• Who are you working with? 

• What do you have in common with your learners? How are you 
different? 

• What are leamers* strengths and goals? 

• What interactive/cooperative activities help to meet these goals? 

• What stands out about tutoring - is most enjoyable, unexpected, 
difficult, etc.? 

• What questions do you have? 

• Where can you go to fmd some answers? 
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approaches and activities 



In this section, we catalogue a wide range of approaches and 
activities that are widely used with adult literacy learners. Some are 
well known, and others have come to us from individual teachers and 
colleagues. Those methods that we have touched on in other 
sections, such as the language e^erience approach, are covered here 
in detail. Where appropriate, we have included visual examples. We 
suggest you read this section briefly at first to become familiar with 
the variety of activities you might use, and refer to it frequently as 
you plan actual tutoring sessions. 



The methods, approaches and activities that literacy tutors use are 
like tools that people keep at home under the sink or in a toolbox. 
You will gain experience with these activities as you work with your 
learners. You will find yourself adapting and expanding many of the 
activities to meet the needs of your learners. You can incorporate 
these activities into literacy learning for native speakers of English as 
well as for ESL/literacy learners. They are designed to be used 
within an ongoing learning sequence. You can use and combine 
activities as students' needs and interests dictate. 

Many learners need to develop skills in different areas; some may be 
stronger readers than writers, others may need help developmg their 
understanding of English. These approaches and activities may help 
you to create different kinds of interaction to help leamers with 
differing learning styles. They work well in multi-level literacy 
settings, and within the context of multiple topics. Brief 
descriptions are given for each heading, followed by examples. 
They are listed alphabetically on the following page. We have 
indicated their suitability for ABE or ESL, but most can be used in 
either context. 
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aoprQaehQfl and /tgfeiv4t^ia« 3 

Tahlc of Contents 

Audio Tapes page 4 

Bingo ^..^ pgga 4 </?su I 

Cloze page 6 

Dialogue Journals page 7 

Dyads page 10 

Flashcards page 11 <^°^ j 

Grids page 11 

Interview/Information grids page 12 <( ^^ | 

Alphanumeric grids page 12 

Hangman page 14 | 

Language Experience Approach page 15 

Operations , page 18 ^\^^^^ 

Pair Work page 19 

Photos page 20 

Picture Stories page 20 

Realia page 22 

Scrambling/Sequencing page 23 

Totiii Physical Response (TPR) page 24 <(^^^J 

Visuals page 25 

Writers* Groups page 26 
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Aiidin Tapes - , dicianoiL iistemng pracncs. drifls. rapes of guesi • 
speakers, e.g;. Teacher, snidenwnade or commcrciaily prepared, 
rapes lend themseives lo exiended muiri-ievei acrivity. Le arne rs can 
listen for content, panicular words or phrases. Popular songs woik 
well as cloze (fill m the blanks) exercises. Learners can generate and 
rane dialogs and then transcribe dienc langnase experience stones 
p an be read on tape and listened vo by ieanurs who then read the 
accon^anying texts during independent/individual woiidng times. 



for example: 

leavmg a message - record 5 - 10 different phone messages [e.g., 
This is Juan Alvarez, please ask Peter to call me. My number is 345- 
6789.]. You can use 'while you were out' preprinted forms, develop 
your own forms, or ask learners to use a blank sheet of paper to 
record the messages in writing. As they advance, they may want to 
record their own messages. 

reading a text ~ you and/or your learner might read a simple text 
(one they've already written and/or read, or a new reading). The 
learner then transcribes the audio text into written form. Stories 
from Expressions or Personal Stories provide useful texts for 
reading and taping. 



Bingo - sets of bingo cards can be designed for specific topics, 
such as months/days/digital or analog clock times, occupations, 
colors, numbers [numerals/words], foods, items of clothing, etc. 
Words and/or pictures can be used to create each card. Use bottle 
caps, beans, coins, buttons, etc. for markers. Aside from providing 
a change of pace, bingo cards and the process of playing bingo 
involve reading horizontally and vertically, scanning, matching 
sounds, symbols and images, and can reinforce certain forms of 
'document' literacy (reading forms, grids, applications). 
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for example: 

Using cardboard or heavy paper, make 12 squares, 4 down and 3 
across*. On each of the squares write or draw the wordsAtems that 
are being studied (such as socks, shoes, belt, shiit, s!drs, pants, drcss, 
etc.). Make as many cards as you have learners, plus one for 
yourself. Part of the project might include showing learners how to 
make the cards, and having them each make one or two different 
cards. All of the cards should be different - each card should have 
one '^e' square, and all of them should have at least one item not 
found on the others. Use index cards, or small pieces of paper to 
write all the words that might be found on the bingo cards. You or a 
learner can read the cards, (or show the pictuies, if you use 
drawings). As each word/picture is read/ shown, the corresponding 
square is covered on the bingo board. The first person to complete 
the board wins, and becomes the next person to call/show the cards. 
Two or three rounds of this is usually enough, but sometimes people 
like to play more. This can also be played with learners on their 
own, and can free your time to work with one learner or group of 
learners while others are engaged in playing bingo or making their 
own new boards and cards. 

* You can make 9, 15, or 16 squares, depending on the abilities of the group and 
the numbers of items you want to include in a given bingo board. 



Cloze a fill in the blanks exercise. You can omit every th 

word, or pronouns, verbs, or other particular words/parts of speech 
upon which you want to focus. For very begirming level students, 
cloze is a good exercise for copying — visual discrimination 
(learning the difference between "p" and "b", for example), letter 
formation, etc. It's also good practice for working on high 
frequency (commonly used) words. 



for examnle: 

Copy a language experience story that learners have written, but 

omit certain words along the way. (e.g. His is Juan. — comes 

from the Dominican , He is 34 old. He 

married.). 

Learners who are just beginning to be able to read can copy, 
following word by word in order to complete the exercise. For 
other more advanced leamers, you can focus on verbs, omitted every 
verb in a text, or all the words that begin with a certain letter, etc. 
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Dialogue journals - tutors and leamen communicate 
regularly on a one to one basis through writing in a small journal on 
whatever topics interest the learner. The process woiks from 
leamers' existing strengths and knowledge. Weekly writing in the 
dialog journal encourages both individual and collaborative inter- 
action with reading and writing. 

Rationale : Dialog journal writing provides a means for smdent- 
tutor written interaction and communicaticm in a non-threatening, 
individualized manner. Leamers are invited to write to their teacher 
or tutor, working from their own level of ability. 

Getting started: Beginning leamers might be asked to write one 
or two sentences about how they're feeling on a particular day. 
More advanced students might be invited to write 3-S sentences about 
their weekend, their job, their family, etc. The tutor then responds 
to the writing by either posing additional questions, reflecting upon 
content, contribniting his/her own information or offering sympathy, 
congratulations, etc. 

Errors and corrections: Explicit corrections are not made 
within or on the leamers' actual writing, but may be modeled in the 
tutors' responses. (For example, if a learner reports: "Yester-day I 
have some time, go went downtown to shopping'*, a tutor may 
respond with, Tm glad you had time to go shopping. When you 
went shopping, did your children go with you?"). 

Seeing progress: Some errors will not change quickly with or 
without explicit correction; the point of this exercise is to encourage 
leamers to try to write and read for meaning and for 
communication. The journal is not a place to fssas. on formally 
correct writing. As time passes, leamers see their entries grow in 
length and often see improvements in their writing as well. 

Blinding UP to the journal: 

The writing process can be intimidating. In order to demystify 
writing to some extent, it may help to consider the following: 

- learners' uses of reading and writing on a daily basis; 

- kinds of reading and writing tasks in which leamers engage 
[time cards, shopping lists, letters to family or school, bills, etc.]; 
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ways in which to work jfr om the whole (a written communication) 
to its parts (ideas, words, sentences, etc.). 

To begin to engage learners in the reading/writing 
interaction, consider: 

- using the blackboard or other regularly designated area to post a 
question, statement, or simple written communication every day, to 
which learners can respond orally, initially, and possibly later in 
writing. Examples include: space (on the blackboard) for the date, 
a weadier report or other daily information to be written, current 
events posted, etc. 

- having learners exchange simple written questions with each other 
at regular intervals (weeldy, every two days). 

Approaches to consider in beginning the journal process: 

- focus on a specific topic, such as family, woik, housing situations; 
~ free writing; 

~ question/answer fonnat. 

Some people use the journal to increase communication between 
themselves and their learners, and focus on the meaning 
communicated in the writings. Others respond to learners' requests 
for correction. Some possible ways of correcting journal entries 
without inhibiting free communication include: 

- modeling correct usage in tutor's response; 

-* underlining problem areas and asking learners to consider what 
the problems might be Ivurb tense, agreement, or spelling, etc.]. 

- using one side of the page or notebook only for writing and using 
the facing side/page for corrections; 

~ taking note of learners' problem areas and addressing those 
separately. In working out ways to individualize students' work, 
reading/writing problems that surface in the joumal may facilitate 
organization of appropriate activities for individual, pair or small 
group work. 
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Dvads - various interactive pair activities : information gaps, 
charts, grids, giving/receiving directions. The goal of dyads is to 
create a situation of interdependence. Learners need each other (and 
each other's information) to accomplish a task, fill in a form, solve a 
problem or otherwise complete a given activity. (See also pair 
work, grids). 



for example : 

Two learners (or groups of learners) have the same map, but one 
person/group has locations of 4 places marked on the map, and the 
other has locations of 4 different places marked on their map; 
together they complete marking all 8 locations on a map. They can 
ask, "What's m the building on Brown street, next to the bank?" and 
other questions in order to elicit the needed information from the 
other person or group. 
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Say these addresses 



7 1) 30 King St.. Apt. 4 

2) 400 Lincoln Ave. 

3 230 E. Kennedy Ave. 

4) 3 W. Johnson Road 

5) 3450 Greenwood St. 
6 22 W. 41st Ave. 
7) 20 Hill Ave., Apt. 3 

SS 3) 403 S. Lake St. 

^ 9) 2030 E. Oak Ave. 

10 241 1st Ave. 
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> S Prior to the activity, review ccrrinon street r.ames in l^^'^-^^^^^^^ 
a> 5 usually a community has ^Matn Street^ First, Secon::. j hire Jf^^^^ 
^ % the use of abfcreviaticns - • for Apartment numcer. 7tn for seventh. S^- 
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i5 A sample mtercnange to practice when dictat-ng the addresses is: 



Student B: For number 1. Vhat address is it? 
Student A: r«n Oak Street. (Reads from tr.s information Card) 
^1 student B: Ten Osk Street. (Writes the address.) 

00 

2 speclaf note. You may wish to review the letters of the alphabet before the activity If 
■S o students will become Involved In spelling the names of the streets. 
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Flashcards - key phrases, vocabulaiy words, or sentences can 
be written on cards or strips of paper and then are physically 
manipulated, arranged, seen, used, read, etc. Sentence strips can be 
cut up and put back together agaiiL Learners can also use sentence 
strips and/or flashcards to create new phrases. Learners sometimes 
keep a file of flashcards for reference; they can see the number of 
words they've leamed increase. Other learners prefer to keep lists 
of words, or to organize their writing in notebooks. 



for Qxamk- 

After reading a new stoiy, learners might write words they want to 
learn, or that are new to them on flashcards. They can then 'quiz' 
each other - having each other read and/or spell the new words. As 
learners become more advanced they might use the cards to learn 
alphabetization skills, or group the cards into different categories - 
foods, articles of clothing, verbs, names of classmates, etc. 
If there is a storage area for small group tutorials, students may want 
to create a group set of flashcards to be used at the learning center, 
in addition to flashcards they make and keep for their own use. 



Grids — a useful format for beginning readers. Essential 
information appears horizontally andi/or vertically. Encourages 
various lefVright, up/down scanning skills. Grids can be built 
around learners' dates of birth, number of children, addresses, zip 
codes, phone numbers, jobs, etc. Useful in providing information 
for comparison in a visual format that can be read easily - without 
'connecting' words, or long sentences (which can be built from 
information taken from a grid).(See also interview/ information 
grids, alphanumeric grids and pair work). 
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TntgrvSew / information prids students interview each other 
and insert given responses into appropriate places on the grid. 
Working from basic infomiation questions they normally ask each 
other (e.g., where do you come from? are you married?, etc.), 
learners place the information under appropriate headings, as 
illustrated below. Building the grid and filling in the needed 
information allows learners at all levels to participate - through 
writing, reading, and/or responding to requested information. 



Namt How many cnlldren? worjLing? 1 
Juaaisa i j 


Pedro 3 yes 


Who isn't working? 


Mar? ft ^ 




Ju&nita has four children. She is workmc 


Who has 4 c:iiidren? 
Who has no children? 
Who has 3 children? 


raring no '"^^ i/»ran «p T s wnr^^^f? 




Maria has two children. She's not working - 













Alphanumeric grids - learners use information generated 
previously through conversation, to complete alphanumeric grids. 
This is important beginning work for map reading (particularly local 
street guides) and for other kinds of document literacy, as it requires 
reading both across and up and down the page. (Document literacy 
refers to forms or charts Siat use horizontal and vertical formats). 



Using, the grid on the following page, learners can practice readmg 
and/or hearing instructions (given by the facilitator or by other 
learners, such as: Put the [name of this month] in G-11; write your 
last name in F-3.) As in bingo, the information asked for can relate 
to whatever context or content that learners arc studying at a given 
time. 
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Hangman - Hangman is good for the first or last five or ten 
minutes of a class or tutoring session to reinforce new words or even 
multi-word messages, or to use words learners know but peihaps 
haven't written that particular day. Predicting, counting letters, 
using vowels and consonants are all valuable subskills developed 
within the context of playing the game. These dcills emerge after 
learners have played several times; there's no nnd to introduce 
vowels/ consonants in isolation. As learners get the feel of the game, 
and understand that V might not be an appropriate choice to 
complete 'nL.xl', they begin to get a sense of how vowels and 
consonants work (if they haven't already through their own ongoing 
interaction with writing and reading). They're using previous 
learning; they are to predict the word 'next' because it is a word 
they've seen frequendy. Messages or words that might be used 
include reminders (e.g., holiday- no class tomorrow), jokes, phrases 
(have a good weekend), or other relevant information. 



far example '. 



Blanks can be written on the blackboard or newsprint pad. A five letter 
word (such as 'beach') has five blank spaces. As learners guess the 
letters, their correct guesses go in the appropriate blank space; 
incorrectly guessed letters can be written bdow, so that learners won't 
guess them again. 
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Lflngim^fi Experignce Approach » The language expenence 
approadi (LEA) is a basic means for generating language in oral and 
written forms. People adapt and use the approach in manv ways. (A 
m&re deudled explmmon ofl£Af<^ ESL learners i^ears in the ESL section of 
this handb(k)k). 

what It Is: 

Essentially, LEA consists of listening to learners' spoken language 
and writing it down (transcribing it into written form). Stories 
emerge from class conversation or discussion resulting from a 
picture or activity. Tutors listen carefidly and drsw out 
information. The learner tells a story, and the tutor (or other 
scribe) writes that story exactly as ^ hears it After the stoiy has 
been written, it is used as the learner's reading material for that 
paiticular session. 

The rationale is that learning to read has to do with connecting 
previous knowledge of the worid (i.e. experience) with print 
Readers also use strategies such as inferring ai^ predicting meaning 
based on that experience. Meaningful content and comext is not only 
more interesting to lean^rs, it is easier to retain. To illustrate, read 
this fragment and try to recollect it without looking bade: Fat put 
paper, peppers, potatoes and pots in planters to protect them. Now 
read this: Yesterday I went downtown buy shoes. The example is 
exaggerated intentionally - an emphasis only on phonics has little to 
do with meaningful content; a s^itence describing a real event using 
high frequency words common and known to learners contains 
meaning and authentic vocabulary. Such a sentence forms a basis for 
generating writing that learners can and will want to read. Work on 
phonics (sound/symbol correspondences) and grammar forms is 
embedded in the content of the language generated by learners. In 
its purest fonn, LEA is an exact encoding of learners* words. 
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how to use it: 

LEA can be used with an individual learner in one on one tutoring 
or at a blacklK>ard in a group learning situation. The stoiy can be 
constructed by more than cme i^rson. One learner might begin to 
talk about something s/he remembers about a class party, for 
example. Others might then contribute their recollections until a 
paragrq>h (or several paragraphs, with more advanced learners) has 
been written. The tutor thod invites lean^ to read the paragrai^ 
(and might invite them to read every two or three sentences as ^ 
story is being written). 

With very beginning learners the story might consist of three or four 
short sentences. An erample: Last week I went to the library. 
It was cold outside. I took home a book for my son. Once 
this story has been encoded, lean^rs read if through several times, 
together and individually. 

Although it may seem that hearing ten otl^r people read the same 
passage would be tedious, learners remain ^gaged in the process - 
watching, learning from and listening to others; preparing 
themselves for the trip to the newsprint or blackboard to read. The 
tutor has a chance to observe who telps who, who 'memorizes' a 
passage by reading one word while pointing to another, who wants to 
read first, who needs encouragement lirom peers, etc. 

building literacy activity fk-om LEA: 
Once the story has been read, begirming level learners might spend a 
good amount of time copying it into their notebooks. The tutor 
might invite learners whose abilities to write lag behind their 
abfiities to read to go to the text and circle "book* or all the words 
that begin with a particular letter. The tutor rruiy then encourage 
more advanced learners might add to the story, or write about their 
own particular experiences (at the library, or about the topic of the 
story). 
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For the next sessHm the stoiy can be typed and distributed to learners 
for feview. Comprehension questions (was it cold outsicte?) may be 
added. O&er qpen ended questicms (Do you go to die libnury? Do 
you like the library?) may gmerate yet another round of language 
experience writing. This pattem can be repeated and am develop a 
constant source of new literacy material, vocabulary and 
grammatical exan^les. 

Beginning learners might start with photos or other visual images 
which tl»y label and learn. As they gain more written language, 
they move gradually away from visual to more written forms. 
Photos can be used initially for labelling purposes; later seittences 
and stories may be built from those pictures. 

LEA can also be used to encourage learners to write by inviting 
them to each contribute (me soitence to a genend topic, such as: Last 
week-end I . . . Learners will each write one sentence about their 
weekoid. Once learners have seen die process modeled - the tutor 
listens, asks clai^cation questions, suggests words when i^eded and 
then encodes thsat learners take over the woxk of scribing with 
and for each other. 

Many literacy activities derive from the language experience 
approach. LEA all by itself is a starting point It is important to 
move from initial fragments to complete sentences with correct 
grammar over time. It is unfair to ^nd learners out into the world 
with only a private language, (full of misspellings, or irregular 
grammar usage) which LEA can become. LEA is a piece of the 
process of moving from learners* writing to standard English usage. 
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Qpgratlons similar to TPR (sec below), operations are 
processes such as using a pay plKme, making a sandwich, using a 
vending machine in which a procedure may be familiar to students, 
but the words used in English may be un£uniliar in their oral and/or 
wiitten forms. Generating instructions 0iow to do one diing or 
another) and writing and then reading ftese steps may contribute to 
the kii^ of literacy associated with following written 
instructions/directions, such as those found at laundromats, self- 
service businesses, aiiports, bus stations, etc. 



for examp le: 

Learners reconstruct the process of making coffee (or steaming rice, 
or preparing some other food or beverage that eveiyone usually 
consumes), listing fte steps they use to make coffee until everyoiK 
agrees that all die steps Iwve b^ con^let^ They write up die 
steps, and then, if facilities allow, complete the procedure they Ve 
just outiined. A good text for additional ideas and operations is 
Action English, from Prentice Hall/ Alemany. 
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Pair Work - stuiknts can be grouped tandomiy, advanced with 
beginner, beginno/beginner, advanc^advanced. The demands of a 
giv^ ta^ as well as leaniers' needs and alnlitks will ii^icate which 
grouping anan^n^ might work b^ Lean^ might Uiterview 
each o^, lead togeter, or work on wiitmg exercises or 
information gai». (In an infoimatkm gap exercise, one leamer has 
information that the odier needs, and d» odier has infomiati(Hi the 
fast learner needs, sudi as locations of stores and places on a street 
map, etc.)* Learners can also practi^ taking turns dictating and 
writing names, addresses, numbers, etc. with eadi other. (An 
excellent resource for Ibis kind of pair work is Practice with Your 
Partner, by Linda Mrowicki.) 

It's important to vary the groupings so that learners have an 
opportunity to participate both as learners and as teachers. Peer 
tutoring can evolve fsom begiimer/advaiiced combinations, and also 
tends to evolve naturally across and widun any level as students come 
to know eadi other and a supportive environment develops. 



wrm YOUR PAimiS) 



Linda Mrowicki 
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Photos of fiunUy n^beis, events, from magazines and 
newspapers (advertisments, local/national news), class events, etc. 
Photos aie very useful in helping student g^rale language, which 
can dwn be devdoped in various ways according to your particular 
learners' needs. As learners beccmie more comfoitable with each 
other and with die leuning process, spontaneous questions, answers 
and conversation increase. This oral language may be diannekd in 
language expeiiei^ writing, or labeling and other forms of written 
materials. (See also Visuals). 



Picturg Stories - focus upon a specific topic, or can be used to 
generate discussion around an issue or event Language can be 
generated as with photos. Learners look at and discuss the stoiy. 
New words cans be written on d^ blackboard or newsprint, before 
the actual story is written out in sentences of phrases. 
Brainstorming, probtem-posing and a variety of other activities can 
l^lp die tutor elicit language from learners: 
brainstorming: Learners list ideas or events that are depicted in 
the picture stoiy. They might look at the first four (out of eight) 
pictures and try to guess what might happen in die second half of the 
picture story, problem-posing: Learners might look at a picture 
depicting h potential hazard (sudi as Ligon*s depiction of a kitchen 
littered widi trash, and full of safety hazards) ami discuss what might 
be done to help the the woman whose kitchen it is to clean up. How 
can s(»neone tell someone else that their house may be unclean or 
unsafe? What is *safe* or 'clean' in one culture and not in another? 
What would you do if you walked into a friend's kitchen and saw 
what is depicted in the stoiy? Is diis somediing that has happened to 
you? The pictures often spaik discussion about related issues, (e.g. 
"no oiw could have a kitchen that dirty", but the overloaded 
electrical sockets, or the dangling cord from the hot coffee pot are 
more common problems). 

S^uencing and scrambling exercises can be developed. Picture 
stories generally involve multiple images, which relate some event or 
problem. Fred LIgon's Picture Stories is one of die best published 
compilations currently available. Double Action Picture Cards, by 
Earl Stevick and Jane Yedlin, and Lexicarrv. by Pat Moran are also 
useful drawings and visuals to which words can be added, and from 
which stories and odier writings can be developed. 
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Rgalia - leal objects ~ junk maU, coupons, magazines, paild^ 
tidcets, appoindi^ cards, drivexs' licenses, coins and psfa money, 
food stan^ys, pay stul», news{Kiper and o&m print advertisement, 
posters, flyers, report cards from children's schools - any real 
(authentic') print encountered by adults in die amss of day to day 
living. Learners might bring in bills or mail that they want to learn 
about or they might ask about billboards or other print they've seen. 
Realia can be tied into oAer ongoti^ then^ and can also be 
conivected to approaches listed here. 



for example: 




Learners can examine the paridng ticket, and describe the 
information &ey can decipher from the tid^t Once everyone has 
discussed the ticket — what it's for, how much the fine costs, etc., 
learners with cars might want to learn each others' license plate 
numbers, and write their own 'tickets' for each other. An extension 
activity might be describing and/or role play traffic court ~ what 
happens ^n you plead 'not guilty' on a traffic ticket? What's the 
difference between a parking ticket and a spading ticket?, etc. 
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Sgrambllny/ii^ii^iiginy » sentences, pictures, paragraphs. As 
widi fkshcards, languageAmages can be manipulated. Woiks well 
wi^ a given topics; levels of complexity am vaiy within the class. 
(Beginners can unscnunble/sequenoe shoit sentences, paragraphs, 
etc., and more advanced students can do proportionately more). 



for example: 

Learners might generate a ^ort stoiy which they read, copy and 
review. Hie next day tl^ teacher might ask a learner to reread the 
story and then using sentences in stoiy , (and having copied 
them onto larger strips of paper), distribute the strips and ask 
learners to arrange them in the correct order. 

I left this morning at 8:30. In went downtown. For lunch I ate 
a sandwich. I came home. I had supper at 7. 



For Itmch I ate a sandwich. 








I went downtown. 



I left this morning at 8*30. 



I came home. 



I had supper at 7. 



for ate sandwich I a lunch. 



lemacohem. I dah pupsre ta 7. 



This exerdse can be adapted for many different levels. Learners need to 
handle many different levels of complexity in sequencing when they 
write for themselves. The type of scrambles you create needs to follow 
from ^e skill levels of the spedfic learners who you work with. 
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TfRz Total Phviiicai Response - uses specific, simple 
instiucticms, with limited vocabulazy, wliidi danand a physical 
response. TPR can be used to he^ leameis bear and rapond to 
commands, sudi as 'please pidc up the red pencil*. The tutor focuses 
on objects in tl» classroom vocabulaiy, prepositions, and veit% of 
motion, (e.g., Tlease put the book on die table*)- 

A common use of TPR is to woik with one kev phrase (e.g. *pick up 
the...*) ai^ to repeat it until learners are familiar with it (The tutor 
asks learners to pick up objects the tutor pointe to). OncefamiUar 
with ths phrase, learners can take over, and create small changes in 
die phrase. CPut the pencil on the book* b^omes *put the pencil 
next to die book', and dun 'put die pencil under die book.% The 
complexity of the phrases develops widi learners* ability to speak and 
dieir increases in conHdence. 

Learners respond to various requests that demazui a physical 
response, (such as, 'go to d» door'), widiout having to say or repeat 
diem. Researdi shows ttiat learners are most able to remember and 
re-use language when they are exposed to it in a context where the 
meaning is clear. 

In multi-level settings, learners whose spoken Umguage is more 
advanced might instruct odier learners, using single commands/ 
requests, or guiding them dirough simple processes (sudi as how to 
write a date). Tl»se cmnmands can be given orally, or in writing: 
literacy exercises on the blackboard, or on flashcanis; one word 
commands such as 'erase', 'write', 'read', etc. Conunands in both 
oral and written forms can grow in lengdi and complexity as 
learners progress; within die multilevel class both simple and more 
complex commands can be combined. 

At all levels, with TPR, 'please* is Important 



TPR relies more or less upon die premise that learners aren't asked 
to produce language until they are familiar and comfortable with it. 
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Learners can ckvelop a pit>Gediue (see operations, above) and then 
can tnstnict each oftsr m completing die stej^ lequiied wi Atn die 
(^ration. Hiey can also practice smaller, more discrete sidlls, such 
as a^ing each odier to give or take various obj^, (e.g., ^ve rot 
die pen. take die pencil, pidc up the quaiter, give me two dimes and 
cme nickel, etc.)* This acdvity also he^s leameis with wodcing out 
clarification questions and strategies, such as asking, "F^y or 
pencil?**, pointing, gesturing, etc. 



Yisiials - photos, picture stories, and realia Creal' materials, such 
as coufKms, junk xn^ bank fomis, drivers* lic^ises, etc.) can be 
used in various ways. Students can woxk individually, in pairs, in 
small groins or as a whole group developing LEA writing, 
asking/answering qu^tions, describing (adjectives, conq>ar&tives, 
supedatives) using pronouns, practicing veit» tenses - die 
possibilities are limidess. Visuals serve as useful codes for problem- 
posing at all levels, too. 



fnr examp le'. 

If learners are willing to share their drivers licenses or other forms 
of photo ID, you can xerox diem (enlarging diem, if possible) and 
then gei^rate questions with the learners, e.g.. How tail is [student 
a?], mm is Js birthday? Whafs 'saM^hetCj__ 




Using advertisements from newspapers, magazines, or direct mail, 
learners can discuss die relative merits of a givoi product, in terms 
of cost, usefidness, comparable products ava&able at discount houses, 
etc, Ttey can write dieir own advertising copy, or discuss and write 
about why die pnxtuct is not a good one. By asking learners about 
products diey see in advertisement (Do you have/isse diis? Do you 
diink diis would be a good diing to have/ use?, etc.), you gain a sense 
of yAaX products would be interesting to diem, which diey'd like to 
learn about, discuss, criticize or try. 
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Writers' Grouns 

The writing group i^pro^zh to woiking with leameis may woik 
well for you if you aie woiking widi a group who can comfortably 
write and discuss more than a few sraitences. 

Hie Adult Academy has oiganized and facilitated writing groups at 
Central Falls Ccmununity Center, North Providence Senior Citizens' 
Center, Providoice Center and Veterans Community Care Center, 
and offers assistance to others wishing to start writing groups as 
well. Writing groups provide opportunities for ^unmunity 
mmnbers to ccHne together to write. Some of tte writing produced 
appearsintl» Adult Academy's publication £;g7re55/0n5. More 
impoitantly, howev^, adult new readers and writers are engaged in 
a process of building community and using writing as a form of 
expression of dieir own thoughts and ideas. 

Essentially, die woric done in a writing group can be seen as an 
extension of tte language experience approach process. A group 
leader brings in a code or topic for the day, presents it to the gpi^) 
whidi discusses it Everybody then writes for ten or tw^ity minutes 
on that topic. Writers share d^ir woric with others in die groi^, 
who ask questicms, make suggestions and gei^rally l^lp eadi other to 
clarify and stm^dien the writing diey do. Hiis group process is 
very in^rtant — everyone participates as readers, writers of dieir 
own and of each odier's wodc. For people who are newly teaming 
to read and write, the process supports their learning. For others, 
die building of community is critical. For everyone, the process of 
writing, revising and sharing feelings and written work is an exciting 
process. 

Writmg groups have facilitators who function somewhat like tutors 
in Mping to guide die writers dirough the writing process, 
suggesting various activities ain^ toward strengthening individuals' 
abilities to write clearly. Similariy, tutors may wish to engage in 
writing activities widi dieir learners widiin the framework of the 
leamii^ centers in ^ch they study. For more information on 
writing groups and their work, contact the Adult Academy. 
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Creating materials cm viewed as an mgoing process. 
In Adult Academy programs, writings by learners form 
the bulk cfthe rmding material us&i by many learners. 
In addition to learner-generated writings, some com- 
mercial texts and materials can l^ used (adtg}ted and/or 
expanded) by tutors in order to meet the specie needs 
of their learners. In this section, we discuss ways to 
choose materials and offer a listing qfdifferem 
materials that we order for our programs. 



chnosing mgtgrials: criteria 

More important than the materials themselves is the 
criteria used for selecting them. TTie strongest materials 
offer flexibility in content* reading or interest level. 
They offer learners many ways to interact with text. 
Some texts use visuals so fhat leamen may oigage Hrst 
through a visual image, develop their own pre-reading 
questions or even do some writing tl^roselves prior to 
interacting with the text on the page. Other texts may 
provide less visual input but are of high interest or 
relevance to a given group of learners at a particular 
time. Other materials are not texts at all but rather 
print realia brought to class by learners: photos, post 
cards, flyers and other visual or print images of interest 
to the group. Regardless of the medium, it is the 
process through which these materials are used that will 
ultimately detemiine their u^fiilness. Naturally, some 
materials lend themselves better than others to literacy 
learning, but, by and large, almost any print bearing 
meaning of interest to learners can be useful. 
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the materials 

When you examine materials, consider these questions: 



reading/writing level 

How does the material 'read' visually? What does a 
page look like? What about print size, print density, the 
amount of white space on a page? Does it appear liard* 
to read? Does it look too easy or juvenile? Is the page 
too busy? How does the layout of the page — 
illustrations, visuals enhance the text and help the 
reader into it? 



ggngrating intgrest 

How do learners become engaged in interaction with 
print? Will pie-ieading strategies help them develop 
schema through vtiiich to build understanding of the text 
they'll lead, thereby increasing their ability to predict, 
infer and otherwise interact actively with ^e printed 
words (and visual images?) How do you select a reading 
for your learners? What opportunity or choice do they 
have in initiating or selecting reading materials? 



content 

Are the themes and topics of interest to learners? Is the 
material presented in a culturally appropriate manner? 
Is it geared to adults? Is it interesting? Is it connected 
to events or experiences of interest to learners ? 
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^ssumpyons/htddgn aygndas Higtwccn the lines^ 

What messages aie implicit fnm ways in whidi 
diameters and evmts are ^^cted? Is a defidt vtew of 
tiie ncm native speakerAum-^ow-Iiterate aduh being 
implied or stated in die situations or diaiacters in the 
text? (Does die text portray adults in a negative light 
because of problems widi language or literacy?). Does 
the text assume diat learners have prior knowledge of 
the world, and he^ tten leam and woik from dieir 
strengdis? Isthereevidenceoflnas -racial, eccmomic, 
social? Is one eUmic group peihaps illustrated in one 
way while another might be portrayed in a less 
sympathetic or realistic light?^ 



adaptability: extending/expanding 

How can you use the materials? Can the leamers use 
them independsntly, or are diey designed for reading 
and writing widi other leamers? Is die book designed 
for group or individual learning (are there 'ask your 
paitner' or other dyad exercises)? Is a text reliant upon 
a cassette tape? Can the text be adapted up or down 
level to accommodate a multi-level class? Are you 
inspired by the text to develop new activities and 
exercises more suited to your specific leamers? 



n<g nf Photos/visuals 

Photos and other visual images are very effective in 
generating discussion, ton which writing and reading 
activity evolves. Aldiough learners' family photos and 
pictures of events often generate the most sustained 
interest, there are other sources of visuals which are 
useful for a variety of contexts. 



Uee *The Hidden Curriculum of Survivai ESL'. by Elsa Auerbach 
and Denise Burgess, reprinted in Ffftire tor the Ctassroom. 
01 987 by Ira Shor, Boynton/Cook Publishers, A division of 
Heinemann Edi^tional Bootes, Inc. 
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commercially mnde visuals 

The following is a sample listing several 
commercially produced vismU materials designed for 
literacy and language learning. Most are in the Adult 
Academy library. 



Douhle Action Picture Cards . Using oversized (20 by 
14") blade and white drawings, the cards depict 
conunon and not so conunon events in two sections 
(each of which can be viewwi separately). 

One card shows a family, in which two older people 
(parents?) are shown in their home, dressed up to go 
out. Their children are lined up in front of them. In 
and of itself the card can be used to start discussion 
about families and social customs: baby sitters, large/ 
small families, going out, etc. However, in conjunction 
with its other picture (the double action), wherein the 
children are mnning wild all over the house and street, 
one can add in a discussion of attitudes towards 
obedience, child proofmg and general household safety, 
appropriate behavior (whatever that may be). One can 
ask, "What do you think will happen?" after looking at 
the first card and thus lead into the second. Or, one can 
use either card by itself. An instractor*s guide lists sug- 
gested language/grammar activities to complement the 
cards. For learners who arc able to 'read* drawings, the 
cards lend themselves to any number of language 
experience and literacy centered activities. (Jane Yedlin 
and Eari Stevick). 



Picture dictionaries and m^II charts : Oxford has 
produced a Picture Dictionaiy in both English and 
bilingual versions covering fnedictable topics ~ body 
paits, rooms of tte house (genmlly well appointed 
houses - not i^mrtmsits), doAing, maps, animals, cars» 
etc. The dicticmaiies use fiill page pictures of settmgs 
and/or objects, and number each c^ject within a picture. 
The written words sppcar on the page in numerical 
order beneath the picture. 

Longman Photo Dictionaiv Covers comparable topics, 
with the obvious advantage of using {diotographs which 
mi^tbt easier to decipher tiian drawings. Again, the 
mainstream/middle class images may woik both as 
catalysts of discussion or simply as descriptive 
renderings of objects and events. The ]^oto dictionaiy 
wall chs^ are particularly useful for tiieir images of 
supemiaikets, common fast foods, body parts and 
colors. 

Richard Toglia and others produced Picture It! This 
book has sequenced illustrations of daily activities 
('Morning Routine', 'A Doctor's Office*) Learners 
develop written md/ov spc^en language to describe the 
pictures. After each section there are sample phrases 
describing the pictures, and one or two developmental 
activities. 



use of audio and videotape; 
Igarngr/teachgr ongoing assessment 

When possible or available, taping classes allows the 
practitioner to observe learner interaction from a 
distance. When videotaping, focus on kaou^ provides 
the best information. The facilitator is heard, and not 
seen. Viewing the tape provides insight to learners and 
facilitators about their own progress (^ow a tape you 
made three months ago). Learners also enjoy watching 
a tape immediately aAer it's been made. Audio tapes, 
though less satisQ^g in some ways also provide a very 
objective description of classroom interaction. 
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learner gen frat***^ piiMications 

Voices : New Writers for New Readers, a magazine of 
learners' writings published by die Invergarry Reading 
Centre in Vancouver. Ranging from *new voices' to 
'transitions* to later writings*, the magazine is published 
three times yeariy and includes autobiogr^)hical 
statements, letters in response to previous writings and 
reviews of films and books. 14525 1 lOA Ave. Surrey. 
British Cohimbia. V3R 2B4 Canada. 

Expressions'. A bi-weekly journal of learners' writing 
gathered from IcK^al (RI and neaiby Massachusetts) 
literacy programs. Available in journal or book form 
through the Adult Academy. 

Looking Forward, Looking Back, Writings from Many 
Worlds : ESWliteracy learners' writings from the 
Family Literacy Project at UMass/Boston, 1989. 

Need I Say More : ESL/literacy learners' writings, 
through the Adult Literacy Resource Institute, 989 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. MA 02215. 

Street Voices: Learners' writings, generated by learners 
in Travelers Aid literacy programs in Providence. 



miirggstions fnr nrfng commercial materials 



TH4|| Mgft» froa Starting to 
Baad f by LIbaa aroiaeia» 
ISnSs iUilf vftU teo 
group nd/ot wltl-lovtl 
loanilsg. 

Tbo tMchor eaa rMd aU 
tlio iMtnieciou to tti« 
iMTMTf » or the 
loanoro e«a tako 
tuno TMdlAg tho •ontancos 
ind tIkM MCh othtr 

eoapltto tht tmok ro«ilrod 
la oaeb oontMci. 

A morm sdvaocod latnor 
could lOAtruct one or tvo 
othtr ItAXMrt to eoa^leta 
th« tAikAf OT tvc or throa 
loAmtrs could vork togtthtr 
to craplotft tlitto. 



To propAM tb« IftArnors to 
roAd tho lAOtructionAt 
tht facllitAtor could 
sake flAAhcArda of tba 

lisptrAtiva (coB&And) vords: 

VTlta 

eottot 
roAd 

Laaniers can vrltt» count p 
aa; and rtad things around 
tha clasaroooy alraady familiar 
to thaa. 



Btginning Of Unit 



READ Atm 00 WITH YOUR CUSS. 

1. vmayMTiiafmofiapiaca^pafifr. 
, 2. VAtta tht nama of yoi^ achMN on tttt MaettMnL 
3. Saymonamaof yK^aetiocd. 
A. Say four laaehanittama. 
S. VMttt your Mcbi^ nama on a ptact of papan 

8. Cowc tha faactiafB. 
Say tfio fiundat 

7. Count tfwiMtoms. 

SayMmimbtt 
A. Count tht 

WHM tht mamw on a p^ papw: 

9. Coimt tht ftMiantA. 
Oo not wrtta 9m mimhor on a pitct 9t paper. 

10. C04fm tht douB. 

On not ivrttt tht on tht Madiboard. 
11* Cmm tha itiidams. 

WHtt tht nuffMr cm ma Mackboartf . 
12. Wrtia 1^ tMfm^a nanw on a (^ct of papat 
13l Raad ywr tnehar's namt. 
1A, Raad your namt. 



IftpriBtatf vita piffaiuiOB 



tw< f«0. 
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Af ttr Itanars ara faailiar vith 
both vrltttn and oral forM of tht cosmanda* 

tbty can vork on tba in tba vorkbook indtpandantly. or vith aasistaoca froa 
accb otbar or tbair tutor. 



to a^asd this activity » laamtrs can eoapila tbair ovo liata of comandt and 
laatruetlonA and taka tuma aaklng aacb otbar to eofi^lata various casks « such aa: 

1» Vrlta your laat aa»a« 

2. Vrlta tba flrat naat of tba parson sitting naxt to you. 

3. Count tba pancUa on tba tablt* 

4. Say your taacbAr'a naaa. 

5. Vrlta avaryona'a first nasM vo tht blackboard. 
A. Rend tvaryooa^a flrat naaa. 



Bora baginnlng laval laamtrs can eoapila w>ra baaic lists: 

1. Vrlta your flrat naat. 

2. Coimt tba pana on tba tablt. 
3* Saad your first aaae 

A. Say your last naaa. 

5. Count tba atudaats in tba rooa. 
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books/materials from publishing houses 



Aueibach, Elsa & Wallerstein, Nina. (1987) tSLM 
Action: Proble m Posing at Woik - series of codes and 
lesson plans for problon posing activities with woik- 
related issues. Some su|^)oiting information cm labor 
and civil rights laws. Good for intermediate, advanced 
ESL and literacy learners. Addison-Wesley 

Cameron, Penny. (1990) Bridge Across the An^ricas ■ 
Favorite Hispanic Stories niustrated myths, &bks, and 
legends from various Latino cultures. Include pie- 
reading activities, exercises for "using what y<m know*, 
compreli^ion activities (sequencing, tiue^alse, etc), 
vootbulary review (multiple choice, definition 
questions), questions for discussion, writing and 
drawing activities in response to readings. A good book 
for many ages; requires significant reading skills. 
Dormac 

Holstein, Bari>ara (1990) Thf> rhildhearing Year A 
guide book of sorts intended for new or soon-to-be 
parents, particularly teen mothers. Covers pregnancy, 
birth, going home, and early post-natal care. Includes 
discussion of contraception. More informational than 
for reading development, this book is designed for new 
readers. Most appropriate for very advanced ESL or 
pre-GED and above level readers. New Readers Press. 

Kuntz, Laurie. (1988) TTie New Arrival (Book I, In 
the Refugee Camp; Book n. In the United States) - 
stories and codes with language itevelopment activities 
focused on vocabulary, grammar, meaning, and 
responsive writing. Alemany Press 

Ligon. Fred. (1990), Picture Stories - sequenced line 
drawings accompanied by numerous literacy and 
language activities, pertaining to survival/cultural 
orientation issues, occupations, daily situations in the 
US. Longman. 
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Long, Uynellyn D. and /anet ^piegel-Podiiecky. 
(1988). In Print: Beginning Literacy through Cultural 
Awateness. - ccnnlnnes standaid life sidlls topics with 
both {duHiics, matdimg and odier literacy exercises with 
a problem-posing aj^ioach. Uses photos ai^ line 
drawings; separate Teachers' Guide available. 
Addison-W^ley. 

Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program. (1988). 
Remembering. Books 1 and 1. - uses oral histories, 
generated by teamers to develop reading, comprehen- 
sion, and critiod diinking. New Reader's Press. 

Mrowidd, Linda. (1990). First Words - uses photos, 
one or two woxd capticms, literacy exercises to cover the 
following topics/contexts: school, rooms of the house, 
personal informaticm. Linmore. 

u.(1989). Starting to Read: - moves 

from single woxds to sentences and paragraphs covering 
school, home, personal and cultural infomiation 
embedded in writings about individual people. 
Illustrated with photos. Linmore. 

. (1985, 1987. 1989\.PeKoml Stories 

1.2. and 3. The lives of six sets of diaractors^amilies 
are detailed over three years. Beginning with simple 
sentences (in Book 1) and develc^ing through to 
complex paragraphs, tl^ series introduces readers to 
fiction reading about various 'typical' Amerii^s. 
Comprehension, productimi and problem posing 
exercises accompany each chapter. Illustrated with 
photos. Linmore. 

. (1986). Practice with Your Partner. 

Dyad cards on the topics of numbers, addresses, time 
and other daily language/literacy, provides useful 
practice in dictation and odier manipulations of language 
and literacy in a controlled fonnat. Linmore. 
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MfowicU, Linda & Fumborough, Peter. (1982) A 
New Start (Books 1, 2) An excellent book for ESL, 
Deaf, and other learners who aie not literate in their 
own language, or whose language is not written. Both 
books have structured pie-reading activities for alphabet 
and numbers literacy. Ahnost all activities have strong 
visuals which give meaning to the print and numbers 
used. Many activities require learners to hunt for and 
identify different letters and words. Donnac, 
Heinemaim 

Npwx fnr You Weekly newspaper for new readers. 
Current national and international news, useful with all 
adult learner. Hie Adult Academy sends subscriptions 
to most learning centers or programs where we work. 
Includes a sheet of questions, puzzles, and actWities to 
accompany that week's i»ws stories. New Readers Press 

Olsen, Judy Winn-Bell. (1984). I i^V Again Pictures 
fnr Language n evelopment and Life Skills. Timothy 
White created pairs of line drawings showing common 
events/situations (a coffee shop, a kitdien, a driving 
school, a clothing store, etc.). Each pair of drawings is 
ahnost identical; there are 8 tiny differences that 
learners find and circle. Visual activity leads to 
sequenced exercises addressing language functions, 
lifeskills, and other language bastd activities with 
concrete contexts. Alemany. 

Pahner, Adrian & Rodgers, Theodore & Olsen, Judy 
Winn-Bell (1985) l^ark A Forth: Pair Activities for 
] ,flp giiage Development Activities which require 
leamers to work in pairs or small groups using many 
skills together. Strips with several similar pictures - all 
leamers have strips, one learner must describe a specific 
picture and others must find and circle that picture. 
Exercises with groups of similar words where leamers 
must listen and mark or write down the words they 
hear. More complex exercises start with one sentence 
which a leanier reads aloud; other leamers must pick or 
create a second and then a third sentence which make 
sense as sequential responses. Alemany 
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Robinson, Catherine & Rowekamp, Jenise. (1985) 
f^peaking Up at Woik Situation-sponfic language skills 
and strategks. Chapters inchide: Understanding woik 
sdiedoles*, Untotanding safety rules', "Getting 
incorrect work explained', 'Describing past work and 
education', 'W-2 forms/Paying taxes'. Inducks role- 
plays, fonns, illustrations, models of oimmunication 
strategies. Oxford University Press 

Schenk, Brian, Ed (1984) Snapshots: A Collection of 
Readings for Adults (Books 1-8) Ardietype of an adult 
basic reader. Each boNok is an collection of readings on 
wide range of topics, ftcm personal e^qwrience to ihe 
social security system. Each piece has multiple dioice 
questions at the end, and a variety of olfaer reading- 
related activities such as word hunts, and puzzles. Key 
at the end of the book with "rigiht" answers. Cambridge. 

Smith, Jeanne & Ringel, Harry, f 199n The Woiking 
Experience L2.3 Photos of learners in work situations 
with stories tl^y wrote. Follow-up activities include 
comprehension (tme/false, complete the sentence), 
language skills (vocabulary, writing & granunar 
mechanics), follow-up (critical thinking, analysis, 
responses). New Readers Press. 

Terdy, Dennis. (1986) Content Area ESL: Social 
Studies Literacy, reading in US social studies, fo>m 
Native Americans to Civil Rights to the mid-1980's. 
Designed for ESL learners with little previous 
knowledge of US history and culture, but useful for 
native sf^akers, too. Illustrated, with pre-reading, 
language development, comprehension, and critic^ 
thir^g activities. Lmmore. 

WaUerstein, Nina (1983) Language and Culture in 
Conflict - Prob lem-Posing in the ESL a&ssroom Ttds 
book includes a chapter on teaching methods and 
explanation of problem-posing and codes. It dien offers 
a series of lesson plans based on illustrations (codes) of 
typical daily conflicts, with role-plays and fbUow-up 
activities. A very strong resource book. Addison 
Wesley 
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Zuem, Guenther (1985) images 1.2 Books of 
sequenced stories told with actual photographs. Photos 
are numbered, and include cartoon style bubbles with 
&iglish dialogue, or captions underneath. (Tutors can 
use white>out on a xerox if they want learners to fill in 
the dialogues themselves.) Language developmrat 
activities accompany the pictures. Addison-Wesley 
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conclusions 
stepping back, 
looking ahead 



This manual was designed to supplement tutor training 
woikshops, as well as to introduce new tutors to adult 
literacy education. We hope that as you continue to 
tutor, you might go back and read or re-read sections of 
the handbook that will make more sense to you and have 
more meaning as you continue to interact with your 
learners (in other words, as your schema expands). You 
may have suggestions about pieces of the handbook that 
could be improved or changed, and we hope you will 
pass these comments along to people at the Adult 
Academy, so that in future updates of the handbook, 
your suggestions and/or comments can be included. 
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What suggestions would you change, or add to these? 



Siig^gstlons for tutors 

1. ESL Learners sometin^s use their fust languages for 
clarifying meaning among ftemselves, to get to know 
each other, to build friendships. This use of the native 
lanpiape shouW t be criHcized. However, if you feci 
that use of native languages is becoming a problem, you 
may want to ask learners how &ey feel about the 
amount of time they spend speaking English. 

2. AUow for flsxMiJy ill lesson planning. Learners' 
attendance is son^times fluid. Be prepared to diange 
plans when particular learners may not be present, or 
when someone comes to you at the beginning of a 
session with a question or something to be read, etc. If 
vou plan a lesson for a particular learner, have a backup 
plan in case that learner oui't be at tl» session on that 
particular day. 

3. |^yr"P"^^^ leamefs* ^oals. and dieck with learners 
from time to time about changes in their g<Kds. Your 
role is to facilitate learning for students; son»times this 
means guiding learners through a complicated 
worksheet, at otiier times it means helping people leam 
to ask better questions, at yet other times it inay mean 
listening to i^ople reading aloud and answering 
questions. 

4. Do not overemphasize grammar or isolated skills. 
Granunatical explanations may help when asked for, but 
it is not hel^rful to explain something about a language 
when a person does not understand much of that 
language. Speak the lanifimpe: dont sneak about the 
lan guage . Ri^er, give clear examples and explanations 
in real contexts. 

5. Each site differs in its teacherAeamer ratio; 
remember the impoxtance of conununicating with site 
teachers, as needed/ apprc^riate. 
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6. Make each session as relaxed and comfortable as 
possible. 

7. Consider your cooidinators, other tutors and 
learners as your personal resources for teaching ideas, 
support, and constructive criticisnL Talk to eadi other, 
exdiange ideas, leam from each other. You don't have 
to woik alone! 

8. Take advantage of available materials and ideas; 
recognize their stiengtlis and weaknesses for your 
particular learners; feel free to develop your own. 

9. Feel free to arrange to spend time with your learners 
outside of the program, but be aware of what time you 
really have available to spend outside the regular class 
times. Don't over conunit yourself. 

10. Tiy new ideas and materials; compare notes with 
other tutors. 

your suggestions, experiences, learned lessons: 

[ what I thought before I began, what I think now.. J 



At some sites, tutors woric very closely with teachers. 
Other sites function as learning centers, and teachers' 
roles are sli^tly different. In each instance, the tutc': 
first responsibility is to the learners - providing 
support, encouragement, and facilitating learning. 
Tutors also have a responsibility to keep teachers and 
any other tutor trainers updated, through tutor logs, 
discussions, or other means (letters, phone calls, etc.). 
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evaluation: how did we do? 

During and at the close of each academic year, learners 
and tutors are asked to respond to their experiences. 
Tutors were asked to discuss the questions below with 
their learners, who then responded in writing, at the end 
of the 1^0-91 sessions. Tiitors also met together to 
discuss and respond to questions about their experiences. 
Their comments, both positive and critical, have helped 
form the contents of this manual and will shape future 
workshop sessions as well. 

Learners received this letter: 



Spring 1991 

Dear Students, 

We are beginning to plan for next year's classes, and your 
opinions and ideas are very important to us. Please help us think 
about this year's program, and make suggestions so that we can 
Improve classes for next year. Thank you vary much. 

1 . When cfid you begin studying ?:i the program? Why did you 
come to study? 

2. What 6o you like about the program? Did you tike the class? 
Did you like working with a tutor? Why? 

3. What were some things you didnl like about the program, or 
things you think should change for next year? 

4. Is anything cfiffeient for you now because you studied in the 
program? For example, is it easier to understand (^ple you 
speak to or things you read? 

5. What has been the t»5t thing for you about studying this year? 

6. What would you tell a friend ¥^o wanted to study in the 
program? 

7. Please write anything else you would like to add atout your 
experfence in the program. 
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learners* responses 

Learners responses were overwhelmingly positive, 
citing increased gains in self confidence, progress with 
literacy and appreciation of the attention and assistance 
provided by tutors. 



• It made ne leaxn a lot. I alwEi^ got sanacne to j 
help me. I 

• I li3«ed to vriork with the tutor, the tutor helps 
learn ard urx3erstarxa the vjord I don't even knew. 

• Th^ care 'list©!. It gives ne hdtb knowledge. 

• I pro v ed to ityself I oould nake it. 

• I can read better. Itot a lot better, but better 
than before. 

• I wasn't sure at first, but now I can see I can 
do the work. 

• I write poens and nusic. 

• It helped rce overocroe problems with reading and 
math. 

• I'm imch h^ier, I can read and untostand, I 
surprise iryself that I can re^ a little bit . 

• It vns useful for me to gpeak with pecple. I 
liked it because there were few pecple. Ihe 
tutor is very special. I;d like to ^pend more 
hours at cla ss. 

• I have more ocnfidence, I eijcyed the leamii^ 
process. 
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tutors* responses 

Tutors, too, responded positively to their experiences. 
Along way, tutors had expressed doubts, and voiced 
concerns about tte progress they fdt tl^y were making 
with their leamers. Some felt that ttey had spmt too 
mudh time cm veiy elaborate lesson plans - spading 
hours in the library looking for materials that mded up 
being not veiy useful During a mid-year evaluation, 
tutors wrote: 

• I am wolldng with Polish and Cape Verdean immigranta. Most, bat not 
all, are dose to my age; most, bat not aQ, are middle class. They differ 
from me primarily in tibe hind of woih they are ^le to do, and in their 
f^lity to extract fivm and ei\ioy the more aesthetic or CToative asfMcts of our 
culture. 

All the learners I have are intelUfient and literate. They seem to possess a 
large ammmt ^ gocd will and ue fortunate in bavins some fHmds or 
family membere who have been in this country for a long tame. While the 
leameiB appear anxious to be aide to participate in the cultiune around them 
and , in some instances, to improve their economic standing, they are also 
inclined to homesickness, fatigue and discouragement Using humor and 
food helps reduce resentment and these feelings of despair. 

I ei\)oy tutoring and the challenge tS finding ways to create a rapport despite 
the language barriers. I particularly like devi^ng materials to nae in the 
class. So far I have found discussions centered around photographs and 
pictutes to be the most helpful in working with the people who speak very 
little English. The pictures also provide the necessary focus and bridge 
when there is a wide gap in the learners' language skills. 

There are many questions I have a^ed myself^ how best to d^ with the 
troublesome range of language skills, how not to bore some or lose others, 
what to do when they sp^ Polish among themselvM, what about a person 
who is tired or one who f^ls nncomfortfd)le with personal conversations, 
what to do when the school shuts down, wliiat advice to give or not to gh« 
when practical problems are raised, and how to provide encouragement 
when it is necessary but the usual words of reassurance cannot be 
understood. - Fnda MaeUod, Pawtucket ^L/LUeracytiOor 

• Training tutors to work in holistic learning and classroom situations is 
different The leamen are struetured to do certain things from past 
learning experience. 

The training itself is something I believe in. I think non trnultiona] 
education is ff>od for some people. 

rd like better clarification of tutor's role relating to leamers and teacher. 
- Howard Coleman, Cranston ABE Tutor 
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• It would be helpfUl to be given sone idea of how much preparation is 
reasonable for each training eesdon. I felt compelled to spend a perhaps 
ezcessive amount of time drawmg up plans and materials for eadi session. 
I would spend hours preparing something I would use for only a few 
minutes. 

I found the confUsion difficult - it's hard to prepare when your group is 
mismatdied or when you dont know from time to tfane what your group will 
be. Once Aey setU^ down to the same 5 people, I found preparing much 
easier. 

There is some merit to using exercises in the workbooks. For the first 4 or 5 
weeks I didnt use them at fdl, but I now think that using them for a few 
minutes each class is helpfoL Fd use prepared materii^s easier as a way to 
get the shyer «te to ^Nsak. I realized tikat some people needed ^dfie things 
to read or do to out 

rd have liked mors direction/expertise. I would havs like to know such 
things as what are the most vital words or principles of sentence formation 
to learn as a basis for learning Enfi^idi. I would like to know how to spot 
and explain certain ^tral pit^lems in pronundatiim and grammar. I 
also wanted to know more strategies for woiking with people at the level my 
group was on, and also what expectations are realistic 
~ Cranston ABE Tutor 



• It takes a month ai experimenting before be«>mjng comfortable. Use 
available materials until you're comfortable. Focus training on what 
volunteers can expect to encounter in class, sudi as meeting needs of 
students with varying skills. -- Tutor 
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At the end of the year, tutors wrote: 



• I havd teamed to care idx>ut people who have a different skin ootor. This 
has been a t^g st^ for me. Th^ people are vary grateful and express 
their gratitude. My stuctente were very rager to learn. 
- Pawtudcet ESLAJtoraey Tutor 



• 1 have learned that a genuine tiond develops between an ESL tutor and the 
ESL learners. Particularly with a group of beginners, learning Is a real 
dialogue. It dearly coimter-priMLcth^ to lecture a group of peopto 
who caniKit understarw what you are saying and. therefore, f have found 
that any tactual w emotional exchange requires a conceited effort on both 
tfie tutor's and the learner's pat Bott) have to seek to umterstand the 
othdr person sufftoiently to piece together what the other one hearing, 
feeling or saying. 

I have also realized that I learn as rm^ from them as they go from me. In 
order to share my culture eff^tivety. I gain an awareness of theirs. 

i think I have also learned ^e pertiaps obvious fact that for an Immigrant 
acquiring a new tangu^e is a major shock. It takes for the tutor certain 
compasskm towards the painful questtons of klentity and homesickness 
that arise. 

I have been surprised to see how "Inregular" a mastery of a new language 
is. 1 have seen r^ularty that the interest In the subject matter greatly 
Informs the rate at whidi someone learns. I have also seen how tenuous 
the grasp on a new language can be - fatigue wnA stress seem to cause an 
almost complete state of torgetfubiess. 

The tows of the semester were the first few weeks when the group was 
forming. There was much coming and going at first and it was very 
difficult pr^rlng fbr dass without knowing who was gdi^ to be there. 
The other tow was the end of the funding at the Pawtucket school. 
Wonder^ whether the group m& going to continue - and where it woukt 
meet 

The highs derh^ from coming .<p with a creative klea that happens to 
work. Most parlk»jlarty the h^h derive from the warmth and affectton 
with whtoh one's efforts are sometbnes met; when through mutual 
struggling the tutor and learners mffiis^e to break through the cutture and 
language barrier to achieve a moment of human understanding. 

" Pawtucket ESUUteracy Tutor 
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last words 

As is evident from tutors' mid-year and end of the year 
lemaxks, they learned a gxeat (teal about die ieaming 
process and about die students widi whran diey woiked. 
Many of their suggestions about ^>ecific points will be 
addressed in future training woikshops. Ottier concerns 
- sudi as finding ways to know if lean»rs are making 
progress, are enjoying die sessions - are ongoing, and 
will continue to be topics in both fonnal woikshc^s and 
informal discussion sessi(»is. Learning is an ongoing 
process, and staffs of the Adult Aca^my ami od^r 
adult education organizations that support tutors* woik 
are available to tutors to talk about diese and other 
related issues. 

Should learners come to you with problems pertaining 
to issues beyond school ~ such as a need for legal 
advice, welfare infomiation, health or mental l^alth 
issues ~ your task is not to solve the probkms for the 
learners. The Adult Academy and odier sponsoring 
agencies can help you make referrals for the learners. 
You can find out whidi community agencies might be 
helpful for a particular problem. Please contact die 
Academy or the agency running the classes at which you 
tutor for more information on community resources. 

Finally, although you might not hear it as often as you 
should, your woxk is greatly appreciated by learners, by 
the agencies sponsoring classes, and by the trachers you 
assist. Widiout your effort and dedication, auuit literacy 
education in Rhode Island would be in an even greater 
state of crisis than it now is. Funds are low, teachers 
are overwoiked, learners have man> obstacles to face. 
What bonds us together is our belief in the learners, and 
in their abilities to acquire and use literacy in die ways 
and for the purposes they have chosen. We thank you 
for your effort, and we depend on your continued 
commitment. 



